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STIGMATA MORTIS 
[Translated from the Latin of Theodulf of Orleans. ob. 821.] 


WueEn Christ came from the shadows by the stream 
Of Phlegethon, 

Scars were upon his feet, his hands, his side. 
Not, as dulled souls might deem, 

That He who had the power 

Of healing all the wounds whereof men died 
Could not have healed his own, 

But that these scars had some divinity, 
Carriage of mystery, 

Life’s source to bear the stigmata of Death. 
By these same scars his men 

Beheld the very body that they knew, 

No transient breath, 

No drift of bodiless air, 

And held him in their hearts in fortress there. 
They saw their Master risen, and unfurled 
The hope of resurrection through the world. 


By these same scars, in prayer for all mankind, 
Before his Father’s face, - 

He pleads our wounds within his mortal flesh, 

And all the travail of his mortal days. 

For ever interceding for His grace, 

Remembering where forgetfulness were blind, 

For ever pitiful, for ever kind, 

Instant that Godhead should take thought for man, 
Remembering the manhood of His Son, 

His only Son, and the deep wounds he bore. 

By these same scars, his folk will not give o’er 
Office of worship, whilst they see, 

Passion, thy mystery : 

In those dark wounds their weal, 

In that descent to Hell their climb to the stars, 

His death their life, 

Their wreath, his crown of thorns. Heten WADDELL. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TO-NIGHT’S TARGET IS... 


I HAVE just been seeing them off again in the dark—a thrilling sight. I have 
watched a similar scene scores of times in the past two years at different 
stations, but it never loses its appeal, and somehow each take-off is a new 
experience. They are flying for high stakes and this kind of game can never 
become monotonous. 

To-night’s target is the Ruhr—again. Berlin lies deeper in‘enemy territory, 
and is proportionately more dangerous, but they always thrill to it, whereas 
the Ruhr is neither thrilling nor novel, it is just grim and bloody routine— 
like Hamburg or Kiel. 

The whole of the Ruhr is now a fortress, ringed round with the most devilish 
defences that German ingenuity can devise: heavy and light flak of the most 
intense and accurately predicted kind ; and in the very heart of it lies Essen. 
It is like flying over the walls of hell. But before they can penetrate the outer 
defences of this formidable fortress, they have to fly through the famous 
searchlight belt which protects the approaches to the Ruhr. Most of the crews 
hate the searchlights more than the flak. It is not merely because the search- 
lights work in conjunction with. the night-fighter patrols who have all the 
wireless and other aids that German science has perfect«1, but simply to be 
‘caught and held’ in a cone of a hundred searchlights is one of the most 
hellish experiences that can befall a heavy bomber. From the moment they 
are caught, the whole aircraft is illuminated inside by the dazzling glare of the 
beams and the captain and crew are temporarily blinded. Only great coolness 
and skill can bring them out of the cone; and everything depends on the 
pilot. If he loses his head, he is a sitting target for the ground defences or for 
the pursuing fighter; and his aircraft may come down in flames. But the 
experienced pilot does not lose his head, and by daring evasive action, which 
in’ daylight would probably make his hair stand on end, he may contrive to 
elude the beams. He may do a steep diving turn from 12,000 to 200 feet, or he 
may fly on a level course without turning a hair. It depends on circumstances, 
which are always different. The main thing is to get out of it alive. 

Having done so, his ultimate target is still the most concentrated industrial 
area in Europe: that large amorphous mass of factories in the Ruhr, which is 
defended by a concentrated barrage of heavy stuff like all hell let loose. If he 
is to. bomb it effectively, he must, at the run up, fly on a straight and level 
course until such time as the observer has the target well and truly in his 
sights. 

Knowing all this—and having probably had some hair-raising experience 
on their previous sortie—it is remarkable how well the crews take it. The 
average reader—or the sort of person who wonders why we don’t do to Essen 
what the Germans did to Coventry—does not realise that compared to Essen, . 
Coventry was at that time practically an undefended area, and geographically 
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‘ perfect ’ for bombing. We didn’t have to make many journeys to Miinster 
or Liibeck to smash them, but the Ruhr is a vastly different matter. 

Another thing that people overlook is the fact that over a given period, it is, 
and must be, the same squadrons who bear the brunt of the attack. The same 
crews have to return to the Ruhr and to Hamburg and Kiel repeatedly. The 
aircraft come back damaged in various degrees, some are worse than others 
and have to be withdrawn for complete overhaul, but the crews, unless wounded 
—or killed—have to be ready to fly again soon, and probably to the same target. 
That, to me, is the most remarkable part of the business. In the good old days, 
soldiers occasionally fought a battle which made history, and for the rest of 
their lives it formed the high spot in their reminiscences. But the bomber 
crews in this war have to pass through the jaws of hell several times each week 
as a matter of course. That is what I mean when I say that to them Essen is 
just grim and bloody routine. I have seen crews come back from such missions 
in the small hours of the morning dazed and shaken ; in one night they have 
passed through more perils and faced more shot and shell than most old soldiers 
ever saw in the whole of their lives; they have also flown anything from 800 
to 1,200 miles and penetrated deep into enemy territory, but after a night’s 
rest, I have seen the same crews return to the same target or to a similar target 
time and again. : 

And the odd thing is that if they are ‘ stood down ’ for more than a couple 
of nights in succession, they get restive and ‘ brassed off.’ Rather than do 
nothing they would mostly prefer to go out again. Particularly if they have 
had an unsatisfactory trip either through adverse weather, faulty navigation 
. or any other reason, they seem to want to try again if only to get a good photo- 
graph. Pilots and observers are enormously thrilled if their photographs (taken 
at the time of bombing) prove that they were on the target, and they are pro- 
portionately disappointed if the camera proves otherwise. With the visibility 
so frequently nil—or next to it—it is not surprising that the photographs are 
sometimes disappointing, but it only seems to spur them to a greater effort 
next time. 

There is another point about these missions which is apt to be overlooked. 
As most people know, the weather during the past winter has been the worst 
on record for many years and on some nights conditions have been so bad that 
operations have had to be cancelled. But on other nights crews have gone 
out on their long journeys over the North Sea and into the heart of Germany 
when the weather has been appalling: electric storms over the North Sea ; 
fantastic displays of lightning, drenching rain or hail, icing troubles, gale winds 
and—at the end of it all ten-tenths cloud over the target area. Some crews 
may have been forced to turn back through icing or technical failures, but the 
rest have gone on fighting a terrific battle against the elements and in danger 
of being brought down at any moment by engine failure. The captains get no 
plaudits beyond a word of praise from the Station Commander when they 
make a safe landing in bad visibility. After an all-night struggle, the B.B.C. 
merely says, ‘our bombers were over Germany again last night.” I remember 
one such night when the whole of a reduced squadron had to turn back owing 
to a variety of failures : in one case an engine caught fire and the port-airscrew 
fell off while they were circling to make a forced landing. The others force- 
landed all over the south, but one crew managed to make the whole distance 
and landed back safely at their parent aerodrome after an epic struggle lasting 
nine hours. The captain was a very young and quiet Canadian who lived in 
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my hut. He seemed to think it was a perfectly normal trip, and was only 
disappointed because he had not been able to lovate the actual aiming-point, 
though he had bombed the target area. Anyone less like a line-shooter I have 
never seen and I certainly think he deserved decoration for that trip alone. ~ 

The whole squadron was out again the next night on the same target getting 
their own back: 

Other members of the crew who appear to get less than their fair share of 
credit in the public eye are the Sergeant Air-gunners and Wireless Operators. 
The captain and the observer must necessarily attract more attention since 
they are the two chief officers in-the aircraft ; but the air-gunners have to sit 
in their lone turrets fore and aft and be hurled through the skies night after 
night in a way which would render me green with air sickness. Only when an 
enemy fighter appears do they come into their own and have a chance to show 
their mettle. They are the eyes of the ship, they look at the vast spaces of the 
sky and live in a little world of their own, waiting for their moment of death 
or glory. I never see them at briefing or interrogation without—metaphorically 
speaking—taking my hat off to them, and to the wireless operators too. They 
are of the stuff of which heroes are made. 

To me—as a ground stooge—it seems that each operation falls into four 
phases. The first is the main briefing, where only a slight tension is noticeable. — 
In the early days of the war, briefing was an exciting episode, but now it is 
almost routine—except for freshmen crews. The experienced crews are really 
only interested in the actual target which they can see on the screen at a glance. 
If it is Berlin or any unusual target—such as Augsburg—or a.‘ combined 
operation ’ target, the excitement is evident. 

In any case, they listen very patiently to the Intelligence Officer, the 
Station and Squadron Commander and the rest, but it is chiefly the navigators 
who are immediately concerned ; they have to work out tracks, check winds 
and co-ordinate the times on the target, etc., and they have no time to spare. 
The wireless operators, too, have to absorb—and remember—an incredible 
amount of technical detail every time, and they see—nothing. They are in the 
bowels of the bomber, much too busy to go sight-seeing. 

The next phase is the final briefing in the crew room just before the take-off. 
This is usually a very brief affair : the Squadron Commander issues his instruc- 
tions about the order of take-off, etc., and any last-minute intelligence, convoy 
positions and so on, is given. ‘ 

At this briefing, the crews are either already dressed in their flying-kit or 
struggling into it. It is a sight which, to me, never loses its appeal—the 
crowded room, the crews dressed like Polar explorers, smoking a final cigarette 
and arranging their equipment, the feeling that some of them may never return, 
impossible though that seems then. They are all so cheerful, so alive, so 
confident and so friendly. Briefing over, they congregate outside for a few 
minutes arranging their parachute harnesses, collecting their thermos flasks 
and oranges (if any) and light rations. On sumnier nights they sprawl about 
the grass outside the hangars, the navigators conspicuous by their charts and 
instruments, the air-gunners cracking jokes without, seemingly, a care in the 
world. I like to mix with them at this stage ; there is a friendliness in the air, 
@ camaraderie which you will not find anywhere else in the world. Late 
‘signals ’ are passed and sometimes last-minute changes of target, etc. 

Then transport arrives to take them out to the dispersal points where ‘ A’ 
. for apple ; ‘ P’ for Peter ; ‘ F’ for Freddie ; ‘C’ for Charlie; ‘N’ for nuts ; 
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‘B’ for beer; ‘V’ for Victor are waiting bombed up. Not in sumptuots 
coaches, but any old van that will hold a crowd of brave men who are just 
going on a routine life and death mission. To the crews, their particular air- 
craft is as familiar as a private car. The captain knows every note of the 
engines, every response of his instruments. The gunners know every part of 
the guns in the power turrets, and each member of the crew knows his position 
in the machine if the captain has to give the order to abandon. 

The néxt phase is, to me, the most exciting moment of all, the take-off at 
dusk or dark. The aerodrome, which has been curiously quiet since briefing, 
is now suddenly alive with the roar of engines tuning up; gradually the roar 
increases until it seems to shake the whole station. 

I like to watch the take-off from the flarepath. Everything goes like clock- 
work : the first aircraft gets a green from the A.C.P. and lumbers round like 
some prehistoric reptile manceuvring into position. Standing by the Chance 
light you watch it wheel round and taxi to the post ; there is a slight pause 
and then suddenly the captain opens out the engines and the giant bomber 
hurtles down the flarepath like a roaring wild beast. I do not know which is 
the best vantage point ; the actual starting-post where it begins its wild rush 
and where one gets the full benefit of the slip-stream, or midway along the 
flarepath where you get the full blast of the rushing wind and the effect of 
terrific power and speed ; or near the end of the flarepath where the great 
monster with its heavy load of bombs suddenly looms up out of the darkness, 
and (we hope) leaves the ground and begins to climb. The disadvantage of the 
last position is that occasionally a heavily-loaded bomber strays a little from 
the direct track and comes dangerously near. Once, at any rate, I was nearly 
sent for six by a vagrant of this kind; the onlookers, G/C included, scattered 
like chaff in all directions and were lucky to escape with their lives. 

Group-Captain Buckley (‘Old Buck’ as he was affectionately called in 
75 Squadron) never missed seeing his crews off on the flarepath, and I have had 
more than one scare standing at his side on such occasions. (This was at F——, 
where there were no prepared runways and there was always an exciting state 
of doubt as to the precise point of take-off.) 

Once the first bomber is off, the rest follow at regular intervals and, if two 
squadrons are operating, the sky seems full of circling wings and whirring 
engines in a very short time. One after another they circle the drome and then 
set course and begin their long journey—perhaps to Germany—perhaps to 
Italy, over the high Alps—perhaps to Norway or perhaps only to France. 
The wind blows piercingly across the deserted aerodrome :. it is perishingly 
cold on the perimeter on these wintry nights and the sky is growing darker as 
the last aircraft fades away. 

This is the moment that I feel the pangs of the earthworm—to watch them 
disappear into the cloudy sky while I remain below to wait for their return. I 
shall remember these nights, the twinkling lights on the flarepath, and the roar 
and rush of the mighty machines. The old Wimpies may look clumsy on the 
ground as they taxi into position, but in the sky they are as graceful as any 
aeroplane yet made, and they have borne the brunt of the fighting so far. You 
may talk about the four-engined bombers—the Boeings, the Liberators, the 
Stirlings and the rest, but it is the Wellingtons, ably supported by the Whitleys 
and Hampdens and Blenheims, which maintained the pressure for the first two 
years of the war. They are the real war-horses, and the Wellingtons, especially, 
have survived the most gruelling attacks without faltering. They come back 
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battered and broken ; sometimes on one engine, sometimes with only one air- 
screw, but they come back ; they limp home and after a day or two in dock, 
they are ready to fly again. Of course, the latest types, the Wellington Mk. 
III and IV are better than the original models, but it is the MK 1C which held 
the fort throughout the first two years ; 75 Squadron used to have a special 
song in its honour. 

Then comes the final phase—the return. 

If it is a short-distance target, we have probably dozed in a chair by the 
fire in the Mess, but if, as is usually the case, the first aircraft is not due back 
before 2.00 a.m. or 3.06 a.m. we have gone to bed to snatch a few hours broken 
sleep (I am an indifferent sleeper). The sound of the first returning kite wakes 
me up better than an alarm clock, and I drag myself cut of the warm bed to go 
over for interrogation. This business of leaving bed at two o’clock of a cold and 
frosty winter night is not so funny as it is made out to be, and it usually finds 
one at zero, but by the time I have dressed and walked across from my dispersal 
hut to 8.H.Q. I am wide awake and when I look up at the sky and pick out 
the first homing aircraft darting above the aerodrome like a great bat—or so 
it appears in the darkness, I am under no illusions as to which of*us has the 
better part of it—the ground staff, some of whom are dragged out of a comfort- 
able bed at that unconscionable hour, or the aircrew who have travelled half- 
way across a hostile Europe and back while we slept on. There is, however, 
some consolation in the thought that we, too, who grope our way to 8.H.Q. in 
the rain and darkness, are an essential part of the night’s effort, and while the 
rest of the station—and of England—sleeps, we shall be busy with our various 
jobs. 

Hardly has the first machine appeared than it is followed by several others. 
It always astonishes me how closely together they come. One would swear 
that they could see one another all the way to the target and back, but actually 
it is the rarest thing for one of the squadron to see another, once darkness falls ; 
it is simply good timing and navigation which brings them home on each other’s 
tails. By the same token, it is always a wonder to me that they do not collide 
in the dense clouds, especially on those nights when there are some hundreds 
concentrating on one target. Even allowing for the fact that the attack is 
spread over a period, there must always be a considerable number of aircraft 
over a given route and target at the same time, many of them flying about the 
same height. But the pilots always laugh at such ideas and invariably retort 
that ‘ the sky’s a big place "—and it just doesn’t happen—much ! ‘ 

Knowing that it will be some time before the first crew appear in the briefing 
room for interrogation (usually nearly an hour elapses between the moment 
when they make the final circuit and land, park their aircraft at the allotted 
dispersal point, divest themselves of their flying-kit and are transported back 
to S.H.Q.), I linger a few minutes outside, watching the latest arrivals circle 
round, waiting for their turn to land. Each of them is now in telephonic 
communication with the Watch Office, and each in turn receives the ‘ green’ 
from the Aldis lamp which is the signal to land. 

On bad nights when there is low cloud or mist, the whole aerodrome seems 
ablaze with lights, Chance light and the red obstruction lights, etc., and coloured 
Verey signals are fired. But on clear nights, lights are reduced to a minimum 
to ward off hostile intruders which may have followed our aircraft over the 
coast. 

And so to the night’s work . . . the last phase . . . the Interrogation. 
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A quick glance at the Progress Board tells one how things are going ; how 
many have already landed, how many are approaching, and how many are still 
silent. No news from the outstanding aircraft at this stage does not necessarily 
mean bad news. Wireless silence is maintained as long as possible if things are 
going smoothly. It is only when the ‘ E.T.A, Base’ is exceeded that one begins 
to worry and put other machinery in motion, but that will not be for some 
hours yet. 

Meanwhile the first crews are coming into the room, blinking at the un- 
accustomed light and being regaled with tea, coffee, and sandwiches. On cold 
nights they may get a tot of ram—which they will need. Some of them may 
be suffering from frost-bite and are given immediate medical assistance ; one 
or two may be wounded and will have been rushed to sick quarters. The 
medical officer is always on the tarmac to see them in and does a grand job of 
work, night in and night out, winter and summer. 

The Station Commander too, is always there, waiting to greet the crews. 
Usually he has a quick chat with each captain and navigator and gets the 
essence of the night’s work. 

Then it is our job—the intelligence officers—to do a detailed interrogation 

of the whole crew and get the whole story: the truth, the whole truth, ete., 
etc.! And believe me, this is not always so simple as it may seem, no matter 
how willing the crew may be to talk. The better one knows the crew personally, 
the more likely one is to get an accurate picture of the night’s events. Some 
crews are naturally reticent and prone to under-statement ; but if one knows 
their mentality one soon gets a pretty clear idea of what has happened. Usually 
the pilot sees the least ; he is much too busy flying his aircraft and taking 
evasive action, often extremely violent action, to notice much about the 
bombing. It is the observer and air-bomber who see most ; the latter now 
releases the bombs. The front and rear gunners, too, see a good deal; in a 
Wellington the latter usually sees the bombs bursting, but the gunners are 
rarely so reliable as the observer or the air-bomber, who are specially trained 
to observe, and are in the best position to see the target and the results of the 
bombing. One of them is stretched full length on the floor of the aircraft near 
the front, with a glass panel below him. The gunners get the best views of 
enemy fighters, which usually approach from astern ; they often give a very 
vivid commentary on an encounter or combat, and they give a very good account 
of themselves when it comes to air firing. 

And so, between the various members of the crew sitting around the table, 
one derives a vivid impression of the night’s results, and there is always the 
acid tests of the photographs, one of which is taken at the time of bombing—to 
corroborate their statements. 

But whatever the target or the results—the return of the crews to the rest 
room is always an animated spectacle. No matter how experienced they may 
be, or how inured to the dangers, each trip is a definite gamble with death, and 
it is natural that the reaction should show itself in their faces. It often astonishes 
me how bright and cheerful they are when they come in from a trip of nine or 
ten hours’ duration and a distance of 1,000 to 1,200 miles. Over a cup of coffee 
and a sandwich, they begin to exchange impressions of the target with other 
crews, and often one gets a better idea of the trip—or at least of the ‘ incidental 
music ’—from these chance remarks than from the formal interrogation. 
Occasionally, however, fatigue overcomes some of the crews and you will see 
them sprawling full length on a table or'on the floor, fast asleep while waiting 
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their turn for interrogation. An artist could, I imagine, paint some vivid 
pictures if he were to spend a few nights on a bomber station during operations. 

For those of us who have to interrogate the crews, time passes quickly in 
the small hours, and it is six o’clock or so before we lift our heads up. There 
may be still a few blank forms lying on the table waiting for crews who have 
not yet returned. But usually, one or two crews are forced to land away from 
the parent station, and messages begin to trickle in that ‘ E’ for Edward, and 
‘C’ for Charlie have landed at and are 0.K. Frequently the whole 
squadron is happily accounted for, and everybody goes off in good spirits to 
sleep—except the industrious Intelligence Officer who still has to grind out the 
‘ final ’ raid assessment forms and especially the accursed ‘ Y ’! 

But on other nights we are not so fortunate, and one or two aircraft fail to 
return. Possibly we have previously received an 8.0.8. from a position over 
the sea and have been able to take the necessary action. Quite often a dinghy 
is picked up or drifts in next day with the complete crew none the worse for 
their experience, but at other times nothing happens to relieve the tension. 
Not a word—nothing. . . . Perhaps one of the other crews has reported having 
seen an aircraft shot down over the target or ‘ held in S/L’; and the rest is 
silence. 

There is still the faint hope that they may have baled out or force-landed 
safely over enemy territory and are now prisoners-of-war ; if so, confirmation of 
this is received through the Red Cross within a few weeks. 

But, even so, we don’t like blank spaces on the board ; it takes the edge off 
the night’s work no matter how successful the raid may have been. 

Still, on the whole, the losses are relatively few, though we begrudge eVery 


one. We will miss them next day in the Mess and for a long time, but nobody ‘ 


will talk about it. It is a grim and bitter business despite all the excitement, 
and no oneds under any illusions about it. 

And so, towards morning, the last returns completed, we go to breakfast and 
to bed to snatch a few hours sleep before going back to look at the night’s 
photographs in the daylight and to see if we are to be ‘ on’ again ‘ to-night.’ 
As likely as not we are, and forgetting all about the previous day and night’s 
work, we wait for the signals and prepare for ‘ To-night’s Target ’ all over again. 


Fuieut-LizvtTenant A. J. Brown. 
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MUSSOLINI AND MATTEOTTI 


From the historical point of view, the charge of having been the chief accomplice 
in the assassination of the Parliamentary opposition leader, Dr. Giacomo 
Matteotti, on June 10th, 1924, is the most important of all the accusations made 
against Mussolini. It is from the immediate aftermath of this murder that we 
are to date the history of totalitarianism in Europe. The establishment of the 
Fascist dictatorship was not a direct result of the March on Rome, as is too often 
erroneously supposed. Between the March on Rome and the abolition of the 
Italian Constitution, two years elapsed. During those two years Mussolini was 
simply Prime Minister in a Parliamentary Government, and had Parliamentary 
authority for the Orders in Council which he issued. The change from the 
Parliamentary system to what became known later on as totalitarianism, and 
which was copied in other countries, notably in Germany, had its origin in the 
measures taken by Mussolini during the later summer and autumn of 1924. 
Faced with a general outcry in the Press and other manifestations of public 
opinion inside and outside of Parliament, the Prime Minister’s first concern 
was to save himself and his Government from impeachment. With that 
purpose in view he took steps which led within a few months to the total 
abolition of Parliamentary Government in Italy, and the setting up of the 
totalitarian régime. Consequently the murder of Matteotti marks a turning 
point in the constitutional history of Europe. 
Let us place the event in its immediate historical setting : On October 29th, 
1922, Mussolini became Prime Minister of Italy. He formed a coalition 
Government which held office for seventeen months. Then Parliament was 
dissolved and a generaLelection was held on April 6th, 1924. That day I made 
a tour of the poffing booths in the country parts of Tuscany. A group of 
Mussolini’s Black Shirts were picketed before each booth, brandishing 
truncheons to terrorise the electors. Bribery and corruption, physical violence 
and intimidation and wholesale tampering with the ballots were the order of 
the day. Cases were subsequently brought forward in Parliament where it 
was proved beyond question or doubt that at polling stations where hundreds 
of voters had cast their ballots for the opposition parties, not a single opposition 
vote was recorded. 

Herman Finer, a conscientious historian and by no means unfavourable to 
Mussolini, corroborates all this in his book, Mussolini’s Italy. ‘The ensuing 
election,’ he writes (p. 233) ‘ of April 6th, 1924, was perfectly managed from 
the Fascist standpoint. There was widespread intimidation, bribery, inter- 
ference with opposition meetings, communications, beatings, threats ; on elec- 
tion day the Militia was mobilised in the rural areas, and the secrecy of the vote 
was the subject of many very good jokes.’ Yet the Fascists secured only a 
comparatively slight majority. In Mussolini’s own constituency at Milan they 
were beaten. 

Dr. Giacomo Matteotti was one of the leading figures among the Reformist 
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Socialists, a body of men who represented the right wing of the Socialist Party 
in the Italian Parliament. They did not believe in the Marxist idea of revolu- 
tionary class-struggle, but rather in the practical principle of gradual economic, 
cultural and social improvement of the working classes through agricultural, 
commercial and manufacturing co-operatives, people’s banks, cultural and 
educational associations, etc. Matteotti’s family were fairly big landowners — 
in Lombardy, where ‘he was an active organiser of agricultural co-operatives 
and workmen’s unions. He had obtained his university degree as a student of 
economics and had attended some lectures at Oxford. 

As one of the acknowledged leaders of the Opposition, Matteotti brought 
forward a motion in Parliament during the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. He referred to the illegal methods that had been used at the recent 
elections and the widespread accusations of financial corruption which were 
being made against Mussolini’s Government. He asked for information about 
the alleged fraudulent liquidation of the Ansaldo concern, the principal arma- 
ment industry in Italy, and its reflotation. He inquired into the Government’s 
purchase of shares in the Mineral Oil Refinery at Fiume. He referred to the 
Government’s rescue of the Banco di Roma, which had helped to finance the 
Fascist March on Rome and had got into difficulties subsequently. He asked 
for light on the allegations that the Government had given subsidies to certain 
industrialists out of the secret funds of the various ministries. Moreover, there 
was the scandal about the concession of oil-prospecting rights in Italy to an 
American company for a heavy financial consideration which did not go in the 
public exchequer but into the pockets of the Fascist chiefs. 

I may say, incidentally, that I afterwards secured proof of the truth of these 
allegations respecting the oil rights. The sum paid for the concession by the 
Sinclair Oil Company, who were acting quite legally and above board, was 
1,000,000 lire. Mussolini’s Private Secretary, Commendatore Fasciolo, 
furnished me with the list showing how this sum was distributed by Mussolini. 
The Prime Minister took 200,000 lire for himself and 2507000 in the name of his 
paper, Jl Popolo d’Itdlia. I forget the details of how the rest of the 1,000,000 
lire (amounting to £12,000 at the exchange of the day) was distributed, but I 
remember very well that Count Volpi came in for a share, as would naturally be 
expected. I have had Fasciolo’s statement corroborated by@Rossi, the head of 
Mussolini’s press bureau as Prime Minister at that-time, and also by several 
others who were in a position to know the details. 

Matteotti’s suggestion that the Banco di Roma and other banks as well had 
- paid part of the expenses of the March on Rome, with the understanding that 


2 One of the chief motives of Mussolini’s vengeance has always been the fear of dis- 
closures regarding his financial dealings. He has often declared that money has no 
attraction for him; but the fact remains—for which there is unquestionable documentary 
proof—that each major step in his political career has been associated with monetary 
considerations, and on several occasions he has resorted to the most inhuman extremes in 
his efforts to destroy the evidence of this. For example, when he became Prime Minister 
one of the first uses he made of his political power was to have a former mistress, Irene 
Desler, who was also the mother of one of his children, arrested by the police and confined 
to a lunatic asylum, where she still drags out her existence, simply because she was in a 
position to divulge the facts in relation to the financial bribes which Mussolini received 
from France in 1914, to change from the Socialist policy of neutrality to intervention on the 
side of the Allies. He took similar measures against Maria Rygier, who acted as an 
intermediary in the deal between himself and the French in the transference of some 
payments at that time. She, however, eventually escaped from Italy. 
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they\ should be subsequently reimbursed in one way or another, was based: on 
fact and is now a matter of common knowledge ; but it needs to be qualified 
and particularised in a way that would lead us beyond the limits of this short 
article, The same may be said in regard to the question about the manner in 
which the secret funds of the various ministries were being used. Those most 
seriously involved in this charge were the Home Office, of which Mussolini 
held the portfolio, and the Ministry of Communications, in which the portfolio 
was held by his future son-in-law, Costanzo Ciano, whom he had not yet raised 
to the dignity of Count. But the biggest sinner of all was the Admiralty; in its 
political propaganda and its transactions with shipbuilders and armament 
makers. These three groups were the chief promoters of the Mare Nostrum 
slogan and the big naval policy to match. They subsidised Mussolini before he 
became Prime Minister, and have been in touch with the German heavy 
industries from a very early date, Incidentally, it may be remarked that the 
wealth of the Ciano family, now one of the richest in Italy, originated in the 
transactions between Mussolini, the shipbuilders and the Admiralty. 

All this is important because it discloses the motive behind the plot to get 
rid of Matteotti. In asking for information, Matteotti was following the usual 
Parliamentary procedure and fulfilling a duty which he owed as deputy and 
leader of the Opposition. He strictly observed the rules of the Chamber and 
severely confined his argument to the points at issue. 

Instead of agreeing to an inquiry or promising that the Government would 
take the matter into consideration and make investigations, the Prime Minister 
merely hurled abuse and threats at the speaker. The debate continued for 
several days, Matteotti leading the attack for the Opposition. On June 6th a 
climax was reached. Turning to the Opposition, Mussolini shouted (I quote 
textually from the official report of the proceedings) : 


We have admirable teachers in Russia. We have but to imitate what is being done 
in Russia (wproar, applause, exchange of invectives between Extreme Right and Hatreme 
Left). We were wrong not to follow their example completely. You should have a bullet 
in the spine. We do not lack courage, as we shall show you. There is still time and we 
shall show you sooner than you think. 


Two days earlier, on June 4th, the extreme Fascist newspaper in Rome, 
L’Impero, had published the following heading in large letters across the whole 
ofthe front page :— ‘ 


ATTENDIAMO IL GIORNO TERRIBLE IN CUI FINALMENTE LA PAZIENZA 
FASCISTA SARA STANCA. (We are awaiting the terrible day in which Fascist patience 
will be finally exhausted.) 


Immediately beneath this caption appeared an editorial entitled “ Sobrero.” 
Sobrero was the Rome correspondent of a leading Italian newspaper, La Stampa, 
‘published in Turin. In a message to his paper, which adopted an attitude of 
friendly neutrality towards Fascism, Sobrero had deplored the scenes of 
rowdyism that had taken place in the Italian Parliament, and suggested that 
Mussolini’s high Fascist ideals were being sabotaged by his extremist followers. 


Nothing could be more ridiculous [wrote the Impero] than the comment which this old 
rag of a paper [La Stampa] devotes to the incident in Montecitorio [the Italian Parliament], 
in which it talks of Mussolini’s fallen dreams and shattered ideals. Now, no dream has 
fallen and we hurl the shattered ideals, like certain vessels, at the skulls of the various 
Sobreros who encumber Italy. ‘ Suffice it to say to the writer in La Stampa that Mussolini 
found the conduct of the Majority [the Government benches] far too lenient; because 
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Matteotti delivered a speech which was monstrously provocative and which merited 
something more tangible than the epithet, rascally gang, hurled at him by the Honourable 
Giunta. 

Taken in conjunction with the heading under which it was published, this 
editorial was a direct incitement to physical violence against Matteotti. The 
article was written by Mussolini himself. The text, of which I possess a 
photograph, is in his own unmistakable handwriting. There is only a slight 
discrepancy, due to a sub-editor’s revision, between what was actually published 
and what Mussolini had written. Instead of certi vasi (certain vessels), 
Mussolini had used the word pitali, which is more specific. 

If we recall what the Prime Minister said in Parliament two days after the 
editorial appeared in the Impero (‘ You should have a bullet in the spine. . . . 
There is still time and we shall show you sooner than you think ’), it would be’ 
denying the logic of the situation to believe that Mussolini was not cognisant of 
what was in preparation against Matteotti. Four days later, on June 10th, 
the day on which he was scheduled to speak again in Parliament on the 
financial question, Matteotti was kidnapped and murdered. 

Here I must interrupt the narrative and anticipate somewhat. One of the 
first moves which Mussolini made after the fact of the murder had become 
known was to have warrants issued for the arrest of some members of his 
secretarial staff. Among these were Rossi, the head of the Prime Minister’s 
Press Bureau, and Fasciolo, Mussolini’s private secretary in his capacity as 
Prime Minister. But it is obvious that Mussolini at the same time must have 
given orders to the police to delay the execution of the warrants. This has 
not been proved directly, but it is the only explanation of his subsequent 
conduct. He expressly asked Fasciolo to leave Italy for France, assuring him 
that he could return when the rumpus would blow over, and that in the mean- 
time he would be taken care of financially. Rossi went to stay with a friend and 
let his whereabouts be known to the police, but they failed to arrest him. Then 
he gave himself up to the Governor of the Regina Coeli prison, partly, as he 
afterwards said, to preclude the danger of being assassinated. Before presenting 
himself at the prison gates, however, he wrote a memorandum which he 
confided to the keeping of a friend named Virgili. The latter showed it to the 
King, and afterwards brought it with him to France, where he eventually took 
up his residence. Fasciolo came to France also; but took the precaution of 
bringing with him sufficient incriminating material to keep Mussolini quiet, 
Fasciolo’s idea being that Mussolini was looking for a scapegoat and would 
declare that his secretary had absconded from justice, accusing him at the same 
time of having actually given the orders to the gunmen for the removal of 
Matteotti. But why did not Fasciolo stay and appeal to justice? The answer 
to that question is that in Italian law there is no statute of Habeas Corpus. 

Fasciolo brought with him to Paris a batch of documents in Mussolini’s own 
handwriting. If Mussolini dared to charge his secretary with complicity in the 
Matteotti crime, the latter would have shown up his master by publishing the 
documents abroad. I had these papers in my possession for a while, and 
procured photostat copies of some. On the innumerable occasions that I met 
Fasciolo in France, having left Italy myself towards the end of 1925, he often 
discussed the Matteotti murder with me. Rossi subsequently got away from 
Italy and also came to Paris. I knew both of them there and also many other 
Italians—among them a former Prime Minister and a former Foreign Secretary, 
leaders of political parties and distinguished pressmen—who were, until the 
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present war, living in France as refugees from Mussolini’s vengeance and who 


- had been in close touch with the happenings I am writing about here. 


One of the documents in the Fasciolo collection is a message handwritten by 
Mussolini on a telegram form and signed by him, ordering the Prefect in Turin 
to ‘ make life difficult’ for the editor of a Liberal periodical there, named 
Gobetti.2 In the Fascist jargon ‘ make life difficult ’’ generally refers to the 
Bastonatura in Stile (Bludgeoning in Style). This means that the Black Shirts 
belabour their victim on chest and jaw in such a manner as not to kill him 
outright, but to inflict injuries from which death will be ‘almost certain to 
follow. They practice the technique of this form of attack in their barrack 
yards on dummy victims. The purpose of the careful rehearsal is to make them 
so expert that if by any chance they should be arrested by the regular police 


after the death of their victim, they can be charged only with manslaughter. 


But they are scarcely ever arrested ; and anyhow the charge of manslaughter 
is capable of being construed very leniently in Italian law. 

Gobetti had been bludgeoned already at Mussolini’s command. This 
command, the text of which was published in 1924 by Non Mollare, the 
clandestine paper brought out in Florence, was given to the leader of the Turin 
Fascists. But Gobetti recovered from the effects of the first bludgeoning. 
Mussolini now turned, in March, 1924, to the Prefect in Turin. Hence the word 
nuovamente (once again) in the present telegram. The Prefect saw to it that no 
mistake was made this time. Gobetti died-of pneumonia as a direct result of 
broken ribs and other injuries received during the second bludgeoning. 
Amendola, the leader of the Liberal opposition, was removed by the same 
method two years afterwards. 

All this has a bearing on the Matteotti case, inasmuch as it points to the 
@ priort probability that Mussolini would follow a similar course in his desire 
to get rid of the political opponent he feared most. Some events immediately 
following the murder are explicable only in this light. For example, according 


_to Fasciolo’s account, which he repeated several times to myself and in the 


company of others, when the gunmen returned from-their enterprise they 
came to Mussolini’s headquarters at the Palazzo Chigi—he had not yet removed 
to the more sumptuous Palazzo di Venezia—and asked for the Prime Minister, 
going directly to hisroom. They had with them a bloodstained parcel of papers 
and a passport that had been taken from Matteotti’s pockets, as proof that they 
had carried out their mission. But Mussolini had gone away for the night. 
This account is corroborated by evidence given before the inquiring judges who, 
according to Italian procedure, made the preliminary examinatiofi of the 
accused and witnesses and prepared the case for the public trial. On December 
6th, 1924, Filippelli, editor of a Fascist paper in Rome, testified as follows : 


Towards midnight, on June 10th, Dumini [the ringleader of the gunmen] came to my 
room with a bundle of newspapers and asked me to find a place for the car during the 


* The telegram, of which I have a photograph, is written on the official form of the 
Ministero degli Affari Esteri, but the hieroglyphics in the upper left-hand corner refer to 
the Home Office code. It is addressed prefetto Torino, but undated. 

Mi si referisce che noto Gobetti sia stato recentemente Parigi e che oggi in Sicilia stop prego 
informarmi e vigilare per rendere nuovamente difficile vita questo insulso oppositore Governo e 
Fascismo. 

MussoLnnt. 

(I am told that the well-known Gobetti was recently in Paris and ix now in Sicily stop. 
Please inform me and see that you make life difficult once again for this insensate opposer of 
the Government and Fascism.) 
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night. Filled with suspicion, I asked him to explain. He answered that he. had acted 
according to precise orders from Rossi and Marinelli [the latter was Treasurer of the Fascist 
Party, whose duty among other things was to disburse the funds required for punitive 
expeditions ordered by the higher authorities] formally authorized by Mussolini. Dumini 
showed me a letter from a Genoese Socialist to Signor Matteotti and the latter’s passport 
which had been removed from the corpse, saying that on the following day he would send 
them to Mussolini. 


Fasciolo told myself afterwards that he gave the papers and passport to 
Mussolini the following morning ; and this is borne out by another witness, 
Naldi, editor of an old-established Conservative paper published in Bologna, 
who testified that Filippelli had informed him that ‘a letter and passport 
belonging to Matteotti had been handed over to Mussolini’s secretary, Signor 
Fasciolo.’ This happened on the day following the crime. Next day, Thursday, 
at 4 p.m., the Police President, General de Bono—later of Abyssianian 

notoriety— informed the Prime Minister that the police had discovered the 
bloodstained motor car and were on the track of the culprits. This statement 
was made by de Bono himself to the inquiring judges on July 9th, 1924. 

Having received the passport from Fasciolo on the Wednesday and having 
been informed about the crime by de Bono at 4 p.m. or thereabouts on Thursday 
afternoon, Mussolini declared in Parliament at 7.30 on Thursday evening : 
‘I hope that Signor Matteotti may shortly be able to resume his place in 
Parliament.’ 

Obviously looking for scapegoats, Mussolini asked Aldo Finzi, Under 
Secretary of State at the Home Office (Mussolini himself being Home Secretary), 
to resign temporarily as a help towards placating public opinion. Finzi agreed, 
but on the stipulation that Mussolini would reinstate him within forty-eight 
hours, stating that ‘ the Prime Minister could not do otherwise than keep faith 
with him ; because he, Finzi, had it in‘his power to disclose things that would 
blow Italy into the air.’ This statement was reported by Schiff-Giorgini in 
evidence given before the inquiring judges. 

Mussolini dallied. Fearing arrest or assassination, Finzi wrote a short 
memorandum which his brother handed round to some friends to read and 
make notes from it which could be used as material against Mussolini in case the 
Under Secretary were suddenly ‘ removed from circulation.’ Among those who 
read the memorandum and made notes from it were two well-known journalists, 
Carlo Silvestri and Guglielmo Emanuel. The latter was for many years a 
familiar figure in Fleet Street, as London correspondent of the Milan paper, 
Il Corriere della Sera. Both Silvestri and Emanuel agreed in their evidence that 
Finzi had made the following statement in his memorandum : 


During the days when the debate on the Speech from the Throne was taking place 
Mussolini gave orders to the chiefs of the Cheka [the familiar designation for the gangsters 
attached to Fascist headquarters] that the most prominent leaders of the opposition, 
beginning with Matteotti, should be put out of the way, secretly and for good. 


As coming from the Under Secretary of State at the Home Office, of which 
Mussolini was Minister, that testimony created a profound impression when it 
became known to the public. 

In this article I have done no more than make a few marginal notes, as it 
were, on the huge volume of evidence available against Mussolini in connection 
with the murder of Matteotti. The public trial was not held until nearly two 
years afterwards. Meanwhile the personnel of the judiciary was changed. 
The venue of the trial, which should have been Rome, was a village hidden 
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away in the Abruzzi hills, where the secret service could easily control the 
journalists and visitors. A country judge of shady repute, named Danza, was 
chosen to preside. The five gunmen immediately concerned in the affair—those 
arrested as accomplices had been already amnestied—were charged with 
‘unintentional manslaughter’ and were given ridiculously short sentences. 
Having already spent nearly two years in prison, where they were well cared 
for, three of the gunmen were released two months later. The other two had to 
await trial on further charges, not connected with the murder. 

The story of what happened between the date of the assassination and the 
public trial is the story of how Mussolini effectively sabotaged Fascism, which 
the majority of its original supporters had looked upon as a patriotic movement. 
To shield himself against the danger of being brought to account, by impeach- 
-ment or otherwise, for the many crimes with which his name was being popularly 
connected, he had the Fascist Militia fully armed as a national force and issued 
an edict compelling them to take the oath of allegiance to himself. This edict, 
though signed by the King, was directly against the Constitution. On February 
26th, 1926, he published an editorial in his own paper declaring: ‘ At the same 
time [the Matteotti crisis] Mussolini set up forces for the defence of the régime, 
ordering that the whole of the Militia should be armed. It is from June 1924 
onwards that the Militia has been armed,’ 

Relying on the bayonets of his private army, he faced Parliament on 
January 3rd, 1925, and defied the Chamber to exercise their right to impeach 
him, declaring at the same time that he took on his own shoulders the full moral 
and political responsibility for all the crimes committed under Fascism. He 
subsequently issued various decrees, among them those abolishing the liberty 
of the Press, the independence of the judiciary, trial by jury, the right of public 
assembly or association, the inviolability of the domicile. Parliament was 
changed from a legislative to a merely consultative body. By this decree 
(December 24th, 1925) the head of the Government was given the right to 
initiate and enact legislation, whether it was passed by Parliament or not. 
The King was denied the right to change Prime Ministers. By a later decree 
the dynastic succession was abolished and the Fascist Grand Council given the 
right to choose the monarch, Mussolini hoping eventually to found his own 
dynasty. ‘ 

Thus the Italian State which had been the work of the heroes of the 
Risorgimento—Victor Emanuel and Cavour, Garibaldi and Mazzini—was 
shattered to its foundations. The man who had sabotaged Socialism and 
Fascism and the Italy of the Risorgimento finally sabotaged the Italian nation 
when he delivered it bound hand and foot into the hands of Nazi Germany. 


James Murpuy. 
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THE WISDOM OF DR. GOOCH 


I 


In his latest book, Dr. G. P. Gooch publishes essays and addresses which he has 
delivered to learned societies or published in reviews in the course of the last 
twenty years: the life-work of a student. Dr. Gooch surveys the world as an 
onlooker. If he has a guide in traversing the tumultuous seas of the world, it 
is his faith in ‘ the ultimate sanity of the common man, in his power of learning 
from experience, in his capacity for spiritual growth ’ (p. 320). He is a disciple 
of Kant and of John Stuart Mill, and rejects Machiavelli and. Hobbes, the early 
prophet of modern totalitarian theories. He believes that this-faith in moral 
progress and in the power of reason will ultimately prevail. This, one feels, is 
his dominant attitude, rather than reliance on religious or dogmatic belief. 
It colours his view of the American and French Revolutions, to which he seems 
to ascribe a beneficent influence equal to, if not greater than, that exercised by 
the slowly maturing organic institutions of this country deeply rooted in 
Christian democratic traditions. 

He is apt therefore to overlook some consequences of the ‘ enlightenment ’ 
of the secularisation of thought, that have been baleful. Does not the state of 
the world show that ‘reason’ has not proved as capable as the Christian 
religion in taming the passions of man? With regard to France, the ‘ triumph 
of reason ’ left her without the discipline of the Catholic religion, and deprived 
her of the stability which would have been afforded by a constitutional 
monarchy. Since the Revolution there have been ten or eleven different 
constitutions in that unhappy country, often accompanied by violent 
disturbances, and a deep rift has always sundered the classes. We see the 
culmination of that revolutionary movement to-day in the entire uprooting 
of French life and in the moral collapse of the nation. It can even be argued 
that but for French pre-revolutionary thought, the American Revolution might 
have taken a less drastic turn. Truslow Adams, in his history of the American 
people, testifies to the fact that George Washington and large numbers of his 
supporters did not desire separation from England at the beginning of the war, 
and he attributes the change in part to the activities of Tom Paine, the author 
of the Rights of Man, denounced by Burke, who went to America and roused 
the masses with his revolutionary fervour and wild abuse of England. To the 
‘ Aufklarung ’ in Germany, Dr. Gooch seems equally unwilling to ascribe the 
ill-effects of unbelief, the increasing weakness of Protestant influence, the 
breaking away from Christian traditions, and the substitution of the idolatry 
of the State, represented so well by Hegel. If there is any sanity in Germany 
to-day, it seems to be confined to some of the Catholic bishops. The present 
writer is no Catholic, let it be added. 

But it is not with Dr. Gooch’s admirable exposition of political thought nor 
with his aptly illustrated description of the biographical art that I am chiefly 
concerned. Three-fourths of the book is devoted to a study of the diplomatic 
acts and statecraft of European statesmen between the years 1870 to 1939. 
Dr. Gooch’s interpretation of these acts needs to be discussed in some detail, 


1 Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). 
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particularly those performed by German statesmen, for it is seriously open to 
criticism. 

Capable as Dr. Gooch is in expounding political philosophies, in his 
interpretation of events and in assigning responsibilitiestin practical affairs, he 
has not so sure a touch. He gives a long, detailed and indeed fascinating 
account of Franco-German relations between the years 1871 to 1914, which he 
pivots on the question of Alsace-Lorraine. He describes at length the various 
phases of French opinion in relation to the lost provinces, and shows how the 
development of French policy on this question provoked the fears of Germany. 
The views of French statesmen and diplomatists, which he presumably quotes 
from the documents published after the war, are supplemented with long 
detailed accounts of French patriotic movements. He quotes in full one or two 
of Paul Dérouléde’s poems, exalting la sainte tiche of the French soldier. He 
enlarges on the chauvinism of the Boulanger movement, and on the bellicosity 
of Charles Maurras, and the Action Frangaise. From all this, the reader cannot 
be blamed if he infers that France at this period was bursting with military 
fervour. But the fact is that the French were not at this time inspired by that 
military ardour which marked their outlook and behaviour in the eighteenth 
century. The episodes and manifestations selected by Dr. Gooch are no 
indication of the revival of the élan of Napoleonic times. It had flared up for a 
moment in the war of 1870, only to be extinguished by the grievous defeat which 
France then suffered at the hands of Bismarck’s Germany. These intermittent 
patriotic outbursts after 1870 rather represented an attempt on the part of 
France to recover her military spirit in order to be able to meet the menace of 
a newly Prussianised Germany, whose armaments both on land and sea were 
‘alarming the European Powers, including Great Britain and Russia. In 1914, 
after all, it was Germany who invaded France. 

The other side of the picture, Dr. Gooch has not drawn with an equal 
emphasis. He interprets German diplomatic actions, for example in the 
Moroccan question, without any comparable explanation of the German 
background. We miss here an adequate description of the surging aggressive 
forces that characterised the Kaiser’s Germany ; there is no reference to the 
aims of European hegemony and world Empire which inspired German official 
circles, in the light of which alone the current diplomatic actions of the 
Wilhelmstrasse can be properly judged. Dr. Gooch writes that the German 


‘cause could ‘ boast of no champion to counter-work the emotional appeal of 


Bazin and Barrés’ (p. 45). He accuses the distinguished French historian, 
Jacques Bainville, of a bellicose nationalism. But Bainville’s nationalism did 
not go beyond an aspiration to gain for France her frontiéres naturelles on the 
Rhine. What of the German writers and historians of the period? It would 
have been fairer if Dr. Gooch had made more than a perfunctory reference to 
them. The uninitiated reader of his pages could form no conception of the 
overwhelming part played for many years by Treitschke. The youth of Germany 
devoured his teachings with ardour. Treitschke always spoke to overcrowded 
lecture halls, while one of his colleagues at Berlin University who expounded 
European ideals spoke to empty benches. Bernhardi, and the lesser writers 
and speakers of the Pan-German League, the Navy League, the Colonial and 
other chauvinist German societies, flooded the country from 1900 onwards with 
the idea of Germany’s ‘ Historical Mission ’ of world dominance and supremacy. 
Such writings and pamphlets openly advocated that France should surrender 
territory corresponding to half her size, should hand over to Germany her 
colonies and her Fleet; that Belgium, Holland and Switzerland should be 
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annexed, and that whole Slav populations, Czechs, Slovenes, etc., should be 
dispersed into Asia or simply exterminated, and that a great central German 
African Reich should be established, stretching from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean. The persistence of such ideals in Germany is seen to-day in Hitler’s 
attempt to carry them out, and he has gone far on the road to fulfilment. 
Surely these views should have been quoted in order to assess at its true value 
the significance of French patriotic outbursts of the period between 1870 and 
1914. 

Throughout these articles and addresses Dr. Gooch persistently underrates 
the strength of military traditions in the Second Reich. Nowhere does he 
adequately stress this vital aspect, to the existence of which the German 
historian, Meinecke, testifies in a striking way in his book, Die Idee der 
Staatsraison in der neueren Geschichte (1924). Meinecke there writes :+ 
‘Through the introduction of universal military service, militarism struck 
deep roots in the life of the-people and won thereby untold physical and moral 
energy and power. The institution of conscription was exalted to an offensive 
instrument of policy. The totalitarian state became the goal of the country’s 
striving to attain ever more completely the fulness of “‘ nationalism”’ as it was 
called. This resulted in an uncanny growth in European politics of the areas of 
friction.’ In his Memoirs, Bethmann-Hollweg, the former Chancellor, also adds 
his testimony to the fact that the German people had been captured by the 
gospel of militarism. ‘A world war of this kind,’ he wrote (II. 33), ‘ which 
calls for the last ounce of the people’s energies could only have been carried on 
by the will and consent of the lower masses of the people.’ 

Dr. Gooch’s failure to appreciate this fact is matched by the view he takes 
of the Reich created by Bismarck. He often refers to the unification of 
Germany as if it were a greal Liberal achievement. ‘ Bismarck had created the 
nation-State which his countrymen longed to possess, and he wanted nothing 
more.’ The usual view is that the Southern and Western German States 
disliked the Bismarck brand of unification, and made armed though un- 
successful resistance against such a development in 1866. 

Again, Dr. Gooch writes : ‘ Englishmen welcomed the unification of Italy and 
Germany ; the emancipation of the Balkan peoples from the Turkish yoke ; the 
birth of the Irish Free State, the Statute of Westminster which proclaimed the 
equality of status between the Dominions and the Motherland (p. 336).’ Surely 
the unification of Germany under Bismarck was the reverse of the process 
symbolised by the Statute of Westminster? Bismarck did not solve the 
question of German unity. He superimposed Prussia on the rest of the country. 
On this question we would do well to reflect on the views of Professor Friedrich 
Foerster, an enlightened German scholar, who wrote in his Zurope and the 
German Question (1940): ‘ Bismarck had nothing more at heart than to solve 
the German question by the simple expedient of extending to the whole of 
Germany the Prussian concept of the State, though it had no place for any of 
those sublime ideas which had once made the German federation the exemplar 
of a united Europe. Autocracy superseded federation as the principle of 
unity. Force replaced the determination and establishment of law and legal 
rights * (p. 20). 

Dr. Gooch frequently praises Bismarck for his policy of limited liability. Is 
not this rather an illogical view? Bismarck created a State geared for war, 
in which the Prussian Army had the first and last word. ‘ Bismarck was the 
first,’ to quote Professor Foerster again, ‘to base Germany’s entire domestic 

1 See Gayer, Hitler’s New Order—Kaiser’s Old Order, p. 5. 
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and foreign policy upon the Prussian Army. Nor was the latter simply en 
instrument employed in the service of totally different aims. On the contrary, 
the supremacy of the Prussian Army, both inside and outside Germany, became 
itself the significance and goal, both deliberate and unconscious, of a nation in 
uniform. No doubt the Iron Chancellor was a political chess player of genius, 
so that he was able for a long period to prevent his policy from producing the 
fruits which of its nature it must produce. When at length they ripened, his 
successors were blamed ’ (p. 22). 

Dr. Gooch’s generous view of the Prussian State is part of the Liberal 
tradition which poured scorn on the little feudal States of the Germany of the 
eighteenth century. In his history of Germany Dr. Gooch referred to them as 
‘centres of repulsive absolutism,’ with which he contrasted the ‘ enlightened 
autocracy ’ of Frederick the Great of Prussia. It was the fashion of Voltaire 
and other fore-runners of the French Revolution to poke fun at ‘ these feudal 
survivals,’ and hold up to admiration Frederick the Great as an ‘ enlightened 
autocrat.’ Such a view caused France to make serious errors in her foreign 
policy at the time of the Revolution and to reject the wise political testament of 
Richelieu. It is indeed strange that Liberal thinkers, attracted by the efficiency 
of the State administration of the Prussians, by the energy of their rulers-who 
regarded themselves as the servants of the State, and by their policy of religious 
tolerance, should not have given sufficient weight to the peculiar product of 
these Prussian rulers, the institution of militarism, the cult of the sword, the 
turning of the whole country into a magnified barracks, a system in which, as 
Mirabeau said, ‘the Army possessed the State, and not the State the Army.’ 
Compared with all this, surely the feudal practices of the petty monarchs with 
their diminutive armies were anything but ‘ repulsive.’ True, these little courts 
were extravagant and always in debt. But if the Princes tried to ape the Court 
of Versailles, their vanities did not menace the liberties of Europe. They 
promoted art, music and writing at their courts. The Grand Duke Charles of 
Weimar was proud to be patron of the leading German writers, Goethe, Schiller, 
Wieland and Herder. To these States, the Germany of the past owed her 
peculiar attraction, as compared with other countries, namely the distinctive 
character of her cities, centres of art and music, each with its opera house and 
art gallery, and a style of architecture that lent a dignity to a provincial city 
in Germany scarcely matched in other countries. In his essay on the French 
Revolution, Dr. Gooch welcomes its achievement in destroying these ‘ outworn 
institutions.’ But it gave to German citizens equality in military servitude, 
the hegemony of Prussia over the rest of Germany, and a progressive centralising 
process of which the Hitler system is the culmination. 

By contrast it is striking to note that as early as 1900, before he could have 
had the advantage of reading German history in the light of the first world war, 
Lord Acton was able to form a correct appreciation of the nature of the Prussian 
State, and to foretell the inevitable outcome. He then summarised in an 
eloquent passage the new type of statecraft introduced by Frederick William of 
Prussia. 

Those who remember with honour men like Hampden and Washington regard with a cor- 
responding aversion Peter the Great (of Russia) and Frederick William I... . That which 
arose in Northern Europe about the time of our revolution settlement was a new form of 
political absolutism. Theological monarchy had done its time and was now followed by 
military monarchy. Church and State had oppressed mankind together, henceforth the 
State oppressed for its own sake. .. . Government so understood is the intellectual guide 
of the nation, the promoter of wealth, the guardian of morality, the mainspring of the 
ascending power of man, supported by millions of bayonets, which grew up in the days-of 
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which I have been speaking at Petersburg, and was developed by much abler minds, 
chiefly at Berlin. It is the greatest danger that remains to be encountered by the Anglo- 
Saxon race.* 

In his able essay on Politics and Morals, Dr. Gooch traces the develop- 
ment of Machiavelli’s ideas in modern statecraft, contrasts Gladstone with 
Bismarck, and deals with Treitschke’s philosophy of power. But when he 
comes in other chapters to his analysis of the course of practical diplomacy, 
he is unable to give these forces their due place. As I have shown, he is so 
confused in his conception of the nature of the Prussian State that he is unable 
to trace the continuity of German aggressive policy, which began with 
Bismarck’s programme of ‘ might before right.’ He forgets that such ideas were 
the dominant impulse of German institutions, and had taken deep root in the 
German public mind. For these reasons he is able to come to the conclusion 
that Germany was not primarily responsible for the outbreak of the war of 
1914. The outbreak was due to the anarchic conditions of Europe, the evil lay 
in alliances and so forth: ‘In every case,’ writes Dr. Gooch, ‘ the governing 
consideration was national interest and most of them had little excuse to throw 
stones at one another. All alike were functioning in an unorganised world’ 
(p. 328). This is to evade the vital question. This general description of pre-1914 
Europe is not even accurate. The democratic Powers supported by Russia had 
attempted at the Hague Conferences in 1897 and in 1907 to create some 
international system, and to restrict national sovereignties in the sphere of 
warlike activities. It was Germany on each occasion that had destroyed the 
attempt, owing to her vast military ambitions. 

It is in his judgment of the responsibilities for the events of July, 1914— 
where the immediate causes of the war are to be assessed—that Dr. Gooch takes 
an equally or even more surprising view. 

After describing the attitude taken by the various European Powers during 
the last fatal days, Dr. Gooch comes to the case of Germany. This he gives 
without comment, in the bare form of an interview which he had with von 
Jagow i in 1929—-von Jagow, it will be recalled, was the German nodes Minister 
in 1914. I give here the relevant extracts (pp. 84-85) : 

Gooch : ‘I fear Bethmann’s task was hopeless, and yours too. You were both called 
in too late. The harm was done. Equally I feel that Grey could not be friends with 
France and Germany at the same time. The choice had been made before he took office.’ 

Jagow : ‘ Yes, the situation was pretty hopeless. War was practically inevitable, not 
necessarily in 1914 but some time.’ 

Gooch : ‘I regret Germany gave Austria carte blanche on July 5, 1914. Of course you 
had to stand by her, but why did you not insist on her consulting you at every step ?’ 

Jagow ; ‘ We did not give her carte blanche. We expected she would tell us about the 
ultimatum in good time. I was continually asking Szogenyi for news.’ 

Gooch : ‘I think you ought to have asked not only to be informed but to have been 
consulted about the ultimatum [i.e., Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia], for it was obviously a 
dangerous path. . . .’ : ; 

Gooch ; * Grey believes that you, Bethmann and the Kaiser desired peace, but he thinks 
that the military element wanted war and pushed you on.’ 

Jagow : ‘ Nothing of the sort. Tirpitz was on holiday and was not consulted. Nor was 
Moltke consulted till the end. The control of our policy was entirely in civilian hands.’ 

Gooch ; ‘ We think you could and should have pressed Austria more strongly, just as 
you think we could and should have pressed Russia. Each of us feared the loss of our 
friend or ally. The European system was the main cause of the war. Germany was dragged 
in by Austria, England and France by Russia. It was an east European quarrel.’ 

Jagow : ‘ That is so.’ 


Such a conclusion must have been gratifying to the wily von Jagow. Dr. 
1 Acton, Lectures on Modern History, p. 289. 
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Gooch had no excuse for taking that line in 1929. For, to quote Sir Horace 
Rumbold, in 1927 were published ‘ Four volumes of the German documents 
relating to the war of 1914 collected by Karl Kautsky and published in a 
fuller edition at the instance of the German Foreign Office by Count Montgelas 
and Professor Walter Schiicking. This is a work of great interest, revealing 
as it does, in particular, the transactions between the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Governments both before and during the crisis. We see the motives 
inspiring the actions of the two Governments and can judge the degree of 
pressure brought to bear by Germany on her ally.’ ? 

The crux of the question was: did Germany know in good time the terms 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia ? Sir Horace Rumbold shows that she 
not only knew in good time, but connived at the date of its presentation. I 
cannot do better here ‘than summarise Sir Horace Rumbold’s analysis of the 
position in the light of these and other documents. No better authority could 
be chosen to give a decisive opinion on the matter. Sir Horace was a great 
diplomatist and an unusually able and shrewd observer. He was, as Counsellor, 
in charge of the British Embassy in Berlin during the crisis in July, 1914, 
Goschen, the Ambassador, being away at the time. He was subsequently 
Ambassador in Berlin from 1928 until 1933, and foretold even in that year, in a 
despatch to Sir John Simon, whither Hitler would lead Europe (pp. 343 ff.). On 
the particular question which we are now considering, Germany’s attitude to 
Austria in July, 1914, Sir Horace Rumbold’s conclusions, which can be read 
in his book, were that Austria, in Germany’s view, had been presented with a 
welcome opportunity to crush Serbia once and for all, and this would give a 
new lease of life to the decaying Austrian Empire, which was Germany’s ally. 
In pursuit of this purpose, Germany encouraged Austria to take military action 
before the impression made upon Europe by the murders of Serajevo had 
evaporated and while Austria might still count on some sympathy. To other 
Powers, Germany showed a different face. She pretended that she was 
unaware of the crushing terms of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, and she 


- co-operated with the Austrian Government in fixing the date of its presentation, 


so that it should not coincide with the presence of Poincaré at St. Petersburg. - 
Germany arranged that as soon as the ultimatum was presented at Belgrade, 
she would point out to the Powers that the fact that the ‘German Emperor 
was on his northern cruise, and the chief of the Great General Staff and the 
Prussian Minister of War were on leave proved that she had been as much 
surprised by Austria’s actions as other Powers had been ’ (p. 143). The German 
Government was thus manoeuvring for position with ‘calculated duplicity.’ 
(The reader will note that von Jagow repeats these duplicities in his conversation 
with Dr. Gooch in 1929, and they are accepted at their face value.) 

To continue the summary of Sir Horace Rumbold’s reading of the docu- 
ments : his view was that the German Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, actually 
urged on the Austrian Government the necessity of so manoeuvring as to be able 
to saddle Russia with the responsibility of eventual European conflict (p. 337). 
Rumbold shows that the German Government was never for one moment 
anxious ‘ for peace for the sake of peace ’ (p. 335). At the last moment, July 
3lst, Austria becoming convinced that Russia would fight on behalf of Serbia, 
showed herself more ready to respond to Grey’s valiant >fforts in favour of 
mediation. Thanks to Grey’s efforts, Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
was also ready to talk with Austria, although Austria had by this time been 
invaded. But now, as Rumbold points out; Germany became the leading figure 

1 The War Crisis in Berlin: July-August, 1914 (Constable, 1940), p. xii. 
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in the dispute and forced the pace, on the pretext that Russia had mobilised. 1871- 
- Germany refrained from passing on to London Berchtold’s acceptance of Grey’s Polic} 
final formula, to which Sazonoff had also agreed. The German Government and h 
had in fact (p. 341), ‘ opposed all efforts at mediation between Austria and apper 
Serbia, and obstructed every proposal but one, aiming at the preservation of Kihh 
peace,’ and that one exception it distorted, and made unacceptable (p. 244). lectur 
Dr. Gooch should revise the views which he has published in his histories asks | 
and essays. He should not leave that interview with von Jagow in its present Enten 
uncommented form. More than historical truth is at stake. It vitally affects 1929 : 
the present struggle with Hitler’s Germany, for the conditions of a lasting Nea 
peace depend upon whether the military despotism of Hitler is the fruit of past over fr 
German military policy, or a temporary aberration of the German people. On laid do 
this question Sir Horace Rumbold had no two opinions. ‘ Hitler,’ he wrote 
(p. viii.), ‘has proved to be a full-blooded descendant of Frederick the Great and If y 
Bismarck, and has perfected their technique of aggression and duplicity.’ Dr. seyen 
Gooch evidently does not agree with this view. In one of the best chapters of 
his book, ‘ British Foreign Policy 1919-39,’ where he admirably traces the Sepa 
attempts made by Great Britain and the League to develop an international 
system, he still maintains that we did not go far enough to conciliate Germany Man 
in the earlier years. Therein he commits the same error into which so many of satiated 
us who listened to him also fell, of gravely under-estimating the strength of ; 
German military traditions. It was a great mistake to evacuate the Rhineland , Eig 
in 1929, six years ahead of the time fixed by the Treaty of Versailles. As long as his pet 
Allied Forces had continued in occupation, even in smaller numbers if necessary, to Fraa 
the nationalist and military forces of Germany which were active behind the Jagow, 
fagade of the Weimar Republic could have been held in check. This would Germa1 
have given time to the generation that had been brought up under enforced In the : 
conditions of peace—without having to serve in the army—to grow old enough of the 
to fill responsible positions in the State, and for the older generation of Russia. 
chauvinists to die out. Warning voices were raised when Arthur Henderson, ; Re 
the Labour Foreign Secretary, insisted on immediate evacuation at all costs, so which I 
ardent was he in pursuing what he thought was a feuitful conciliatory policy. with the 
He was told that the nationalists would take over control of the Reich, if that We he 
sanction of good behaviour were removed too soon. But in those days we were moover: 
not prepared to accept the prudent advice of people who really knew Germany. traditio: 
We preferred to rely on the emotional faith in the ‘ sanity of the common man,’ our imp 
rather than reason coolly how that faith could be best promoted in Germany. German 
Dr. Gooch has still not learned this lesson ; he recommends a policy that would § teal Brit 
even now repeat the same disastrous errors. Even the Second World War has had don 
not convinced him that the roots of Hitlerism lie in Bismarck’s Germany. a 
T. P. ConwEt-Evans. a ; 
II and add 
It seems invidious to criticise an eminent scholar whose main failing is that § ture o 
he is so engagingly uncritical: so ready to praise and to excuse, to take the towards 
lenient and the hopeful view, to condone and to trust. Dr. Gooch firmly Time 
believes in progress, and does not budge an inch ; at this day he reproduces the toa wor! 
tenets of 1906, as unaware of self-contradictions as he apparently is of self- bloc agal 
repetition (or of an occasional combination of the two). The ten essays in this Britain v 
volume are recital rather than argument ; and narrative is more easily coloured om 
m 






by underlying emotional assumptions than is analysis. 
The first five essays cover cognate ground—‘ Franco-German Relations, 
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1871-1914 ’ ; ‘ The Diplomatic Background of the First World War’ ; ‘ British 
Policy before the War of 1914 in the Light-of the Archives’; ‘ Prince Biilow 
and his Memoirs’ ; ‘ Kiderlen-Wachter, The Man of Agadir’ ; and to them are 
appended notes on talks which Dr. Gooch had with Lord Grey, Herr von 
Kihlmann, and Herr von Jagow. These should be read first ; the inquiries (or 
lectures) they elicit from Dr. Gooch seem more significant than the replies : he 
asks leading questions, give the cue, and propounds his theses about the 
Entente and its consequences. Thus in the talk with Grey, on February 14th, 
1929 : 

Nearly all foreign and some English writers make you responsible for the great change 
over from isolation to what I call Continentalism. It seems to me that the new lines were 
laid down by Lansdowne rather than by you, : 

If you had consulted the Cabinet in January 1906 about your conversations with Cambon, 
as you now admit would have been wise, would ane have met with opposition ? 


da, OUR Sindiie with pe haa once ee ial ol frieridship with Germany 
impossible . . . Your task was weeny ee 


Many writers . . - Wiha thie eat ial lea Wek Ws ih hay bt We were & 
satiated Power ; they were not, 


Eight days later, speaking to Kiihlmann, Dr. Gooch propounded once more 
his pet thesis replete with wishes and regrets : ‘ Grey inherited the commitment 
to France and therefore could not make real friends with Germany.’ And to 
Jagow, on February 27th: ‘Grey could not be friends with France and 
Germany at the same time. The choice had been made before he took office.’ 
In the same talk Dr. Gooch said : ‘ The European system was the main cause 
of the war. Germany was dragged in by Austria, England and France by 
Russia. It was an East European quarrel.’ 

‘ Reconciliation with Berlin ’ was obviously to Dr. Gooch the foremost aim 
which British statesmen ought to have pursued (and apparently reconciliation 
with the ‘ good Germans,’ remains so even now). He writes about the Entente : 
‘We had sacrificed part of our independence, and the baffling problem of 
recovering the friendship of Germany was complicated by involving us in the 
traditional quarrels of our new friends.’ ‘There was . .. no escape from 
our importunate friends —Englamd was ‘led’ by them into ‘ antagonism to 
Germany.’ Occasionally the careful reader will discover that, after all, a very 
real British interest was served by the Entente : ‘The Kaiser’s naval plans . . . 
had done even more than Germany’s Morocco policy to drive England into the 
Franco-Russian camp’ (pp. 74-5); ‘From 1908 onwards the storm-centre 
shifted from the Eastern frontier of France to the North Sea’ (P. 97) ; and after 
the Bosnian crisis Nicolson ‘ wrote angrily ’ about Isvolsky’s ‘ sudden collapse,’ 
and added that by bringing the understanding with Russia ‘ nearer to the 
nature of an alliance, it would . . . be possible to deter Russia from moving 
towards Berlin ’ (p. 95). 

Time after time, before the Entente was formed, Germany refused to come 
to a working understanding with this country, but tried to form a Continental 
bloc against it ; both before and after, she refused a naval agreement. Great 
Britain was threatened, and appeasement at any price would have been no less 
dangerous in the years before 1914 than it proved twenty-five years later. 
From that we were saved by the statesmen who made the Triple Entente— 
apparently to Dr. Gooch’s lasting regret. Sir Eyre Crowe, a great and far- 
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sighted civil servant, is dismissed as ‘Germanophobe,’ and Lord Sanderson’s 
empty remarks on Crowe’s memorandum of January Ist, 1907, are praised asa 
‘ more judicial ’.presentation of Anglo-German contacts. From these remarks 
Dr. Gooch quoted in an address delivered in October 1938 (and republished in 
_this book) : 

It would be a misfortune that she [Germany] should be led to believe that in whatever 
direction she seeks to expand she will find the British lion in her path. There must be 
places in which German enterprise can find a field without injury to any important British 
interests, and it would seem wise that in any policy of development which takes due 
account of these interests she would be allowed to expect our good will. 1 


If Munich is to Dr. Gooch a betrayal—as the reader may infer from certain 
remarks on p. 219—was it altogether apposite to cite this passage at that time ? 
But at no juncture does heseem able, or perhaps willing, to overcome or suppress 
his bias, which, when faced by hard facts, lands him in contradictions. 

As the first five essays traverse the same field, care would have been required 
to avoid repetition. But this does not seem to have been the author’s concern : 
dozens of sentences recur with small or no changes (even in the one essay which, 
in the Preface, is described as ‘new’); and, for instance, on pp. 145-6, a 
passage of thirteen lines is repeated, word for word, from pp. 51-2. On the 
other hand, variants occur in quotations and translations. Thus, on p. 70, 
Campbell-Bannerman is cited as saying that ‘ the stress upon the joint prepara- 
tions . . . comes very close to an honourable understanding,’ which on p. 90, 
changes into ‘an honourable undertaking’; identical remarks by Jules 
Cambon are repeated in different translations on pp. 51 and 145; etc., ete. 
‘ Omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset’ on p. 128, reappears on the 
opposite page as ‘Consensu omnium...’ References are not given for 

. quotations ; but having traced a few, I found their transcription faulty. 

With all these weaknesses, Dr. Gooch’s essays supply a useful record; 
especially that on ‘ British Foreign Policy, 1919-39,’ which, seeing how difficult 
it is to remember the sequence of contemporary events, offers a welcome register. 
The chapter on ‘ Political Autobiography’ analyses more than forty aute- 
biograplhiies—from Babur, the founder of the Mogul Empire, down to Hitler. 
Few contemporary historians can equal Dr. Gooch’s erudition. Something 
interesting and relevant is said about each of these autobiographies, and their 
contents are indicated. Still, the whole is the sum-total of disconnected items— 
there is no analysis either of the subject as such, or of any single period. When 
Dr. Gooch says that ‘the first British Prime Minister since Clarendon to 
compose an apologia was Lord John Russell,’ he forgets Grafton and Shelburne ; 
his dismissing of Conrad von Hétzendorf’s Memoirs as ‘ little more than a vast 
storehouse of documents,’ suggests that he has not read them—which would 
account for certain gaps in his information concerning Moltke’s activities on 
July 30th-31st, 1914 ; and Biilow’s Memoirs, which he describes as ‘ a literary 
masterpiece ’ (p. 276)—‘ there is scarcely a dull page in the book ’ (p. 117)— 
strike some of us, though fascinating in their folly, as a mass of insipid anecdote, 
irrelevant information, and tiresome literary quotations. 
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NEW YEAR'S NIGHT, 1943 


THE world is full of sounds to-night— 
Echoes of the dead year’s knell. 

The winds press on the window-panes 
Like Souls that would return from Hell. 


Long months, slow weeks, quick days, swift hours 
Surge round invisible yet clear. 

I see them one by one, and live 

Each moment once again in fear ; 


In pulsing, agonising fear, 

As vividly they come in sight. 

The buried past I thought was dead 
Is resurrected gn this night. 


To-night the earth is full of sound— 
Fury, tumult, clash and roar. 

Deep in the confines of my soul 

I die a thousand deaths this War. 


What portents are these for the year 
Which now in travail is brought forth ? 
What hopes and fears will be fulfilled 
Amid the carnage of rsen’s wrath ? 


Hope not, fear not, accept what comes. 
A year has died—then let it go. 

A year is born—so let it come, 

And ask not more of winds that blow. 


EimMa -DANGERFIELD. 
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LITTLE GIDDING 


Tue publication of the fourth of Mr. T. 8. Eliot’s war poems, Little 
Gidding,’ is an event, not only in the poetic, but also in the spiritual history 
of our time. These poems have a more than merely artistic importance 
in that they are the singularly candid and self-sacrificial response of a very 
sensitive, aware and representative consciousness to the full impact of an 


unparalleled crisis and catastrophe of spirit. With Mr. Eliot’s conclusions” 


we may or may not agree ; from the importance and value of these poems 


as such a representative response we can hardly dissent. For they are 
more than poetry ; they are prophecy. They are more than literature ; 


they are religious confessions. 

Little Gidding cannot be justly considered except in relation to the 
three poems which prelude it and to the background of world-catastrophe 
which conditions them all. Acquaintance with the former poems must be 
assumed here, with no more than a general reminder of their main structure 
and theme. Each poem has the same general pattern of five movements 
in which soliloquy alternates with song, and a main motif recurs in varying 
modes and keys with a subtle interweaving and gyration (gyrans gyrando 
vadit spiritus) irresistibly reminiscent of a Bach fugue. Indeed the final 
form which Mr. Eliot’s poetry has assumed strikingly approximates to the 
condition of music and of a music which, with Bach, is expressive, not of 
emotion, but of spirit. In such an art it is the ‘second intention,’ that 
which, not distinct phrases or paragraphs, but the entire cadence, conveys, 
which is its true treasure. 

The metrical form of these poems varies from a free blank verse in 
which the modern techniques of sprung rhythm, internal rhyme and both 
vowel and consonantal assonance, stress-variation, alliteration, deliberate 
repetition and antithesis of poetic and prosaic are to be found, although 
they are handled with such dexterity that they rarely intrude upon the 
reader, to a masterly return to simple and traditional lyric measures. 

The juxtaposition of these two styles is, indeed, very effective and 
psychologically significant For the tortured intricacies of the modern 
style, the language of divided consciousness, are, in the main, the idiom 
in which soliloquy finds voice in these poems, while the singing simplicity 
of the traditional lyric form seems to voice an assurance which comes 
through rather than from the poet. This contrast of style is most marked 
in Little Gidding. In fact, these poems seem to be duets for two voices, 


* Little Gidding, by T. 8. Eliot. Faber and Faber. 16 pp. Is. net. 
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one that of the poet’s mind and another, far-fetched and impersonal, of 
spirit. 

All four poems contain certain general and. particular motifs and, 
since they are manifestly a sequence, the dates of their publication are 
important. It will be noted, moreover, that all have place-names. Three 
are named from English villages and one from a reef off the Massachusetts 
coast of America. The last, Little Gidding, suggests an association with 
that seventeenth-century community of Nicholas Ferrar, the friend of © 
George Herbert, whose household of prayer is so unforgettably depicted 
in John Inglesant. Thus the topography of this poetic pilgrimage begins 
in the English countryside and ends, after a return to American memories, 


in a country redolent of that rural Anglicanism and age in which the 


Church of England most fully found the soul which she has ‘ lost awhile.’ 

All these poems debouch from that Waste Land—entre deux guerres— 
where Mr. Eliot found his fame and lost his last illusions, the waste land 
where some, surely misguided, critics would have him remain. They start 
from the premise statéd in the opening sentence of Hast Coker that ‘in 
my beginning is myend.’ It is that philosophy of futilitarianism in which 
war caught the Western world in 1939. But they also pose a postulate, 
hammered out in these poems, that, in the concluding words of Hast 
Coker, ‘in my end is my beginning.’ Between these two poles of specula- 
tion these poems flicker and, at last, flame into the illumination which, in 
Litile Gidding, grows clear and constant. For some, as was said of 
Sordello, both these crucial initial and concluding propositions may seem 
to be false ; these poems are not for those minds. But for the majority 
of the aware, these are the two poles between which our world has 
revolved during the period of their gestation. It seems, indeed, not 
altogether accidental (so accurate can be the sensitivity of the sincere and 
sacrificial poet to the spirit of his age) that the candle of vision which 
Little Gidding kindles should synchronise with that turn of the tide of war 
and morale which almost exactly coincided with its publication. 

Upon a judicial criticism of these poems and their place in the 
hierarchy of English poetry, this essay will not enter: it would be 
presumptuous and premature todo so. Our primary concern is with their 
significance now. It will suffice to point out, in passing, that Mr. Eliot 
has here elaborated and perfected a new poetic form in which, from a 
modern technique so skilfully handled that its art is not immediately 
evident, a new simplicity of feeling and diction vested in an ancient 
rhyme and metre has emerged with an arresting sense of inevitability. 
It is a poetic phenomenon of the first importance. 

To attempt to estimate the immediate significance of Little Gidding it 
is necessary to consider the main themes of its predecessors. Burnt 
Norton, though published separately in February, 1941, was written as 
far back as 1935. Mr. Louis MacNeice has described it as ‘a melancholy 
metaphysical poem built upon the paradox of Time ’ ; it is an exercise in 
the problem of Time and Eternity which poses the main motif which the 
later poems have developed. Burnt Norton sings of the ‘ rose-garden ’ of 
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natural spontaneity and of the melancholy of its recollection, of man’s 
panic fear of reality, but also of that which comes to the birth beyond 
time, ‘ at the still point of the turning world,’ a ‘ white light still and) 
moving.’ Stillness and motion : eternity and time—there was the ‘ awful 
Paradox.’ Truth lay somewhere between those poles. 

East Coker Rupeeiaber, 1940) plunged into a melancholy and a resliall 
more profound, more concrete and more personal. It is a dirge upon 3 
dead or dying order ; the magnificent muffled beat of the third movement 
(‘O dark dark dark *) was a dead march over, not only France, but af 
age. In that dark night only ‘the wisdom of humility,’ ‘a way wherein 
there is no ecstasy,’ the way of annihilation quoted from St. John of the 
Cross, remained, with the blind knowledge that :— 


We must be still and still moving 

Into another intensity 

For a further union, a deeper communion, 
Through the dark cold and the empty desolation. 


The remaining poems explore the nature of the ‘ white light still and 
moving,’ the ‘ still movement ’ of Burnt Norton and East Coker. The Dry 
Salvages (September, 1941) returns to the main theme of a ‘ time not our 
time.’ It introduces also a new theme of prayer : 


Prayer at the calamitous annunciation. 
It finished with ‘ recorded history ’ and its 


. backward half-look 
Over the shoulder, towards the primitive terror. 


It remembered the ‘ Lady ’ 


Figlia del suo figlio 
Queen of Heaven. 


whose shrine stands upon the remembered American promontory and 
within the poet’s memory. It guessed at the knowledge that 


. . . to-apprehend 
The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time, is an occupation for the saint, 


thus marrying the time: eternity and prayer motifs, guessed at the 
knowledge that, in sanctity, in the Incarnation, lay the answer to the 
riddle of Time which the Dry Salvages symbolised and that it lay ‘ not too 
far from the yew-tree ’ (the symbol, inter alia, of death as the rose-garden 
of life). 

These interweaving themes are woven into a single web in Littl 
Gidding (October, 1942). The first movement is soliloquy in irregular and 
unrhymed blank verse. The first paragraph ponders the symbolism for 
this riddle of time and the timeless of ‘ midwinter spring,’ a ‘ spring not 
in time’s covenant,’ ‘ not in the scheme of generation.’ What ‘ unimagin- 
able summer beyond sense’ does it signify? The second paragraph 
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replies, as in an antiphony, that it is ‘ Now and in England,’ the third 
that it is to be found ‘ where prayer is valid ’ in ‘ England and nowhere, 
Never and always,’ that the dead have that knowledge. The style of. 
this soliloquy is brilliant and bare, complex but ascetic. The first 
paragraph suggeste a brittle brightness on a predominating short ‘i’ note 
and an ‘s’ sibilation repeated some thirty times in twenty lines. The 
second replies on a note of ‘ a,’ the third on a pervasive recurrent ‘c.’ In 
all three paragraphs the devices of alliteration, prosaic contrast and 
monotonous repetition are frequent. Here is the ‘ praying’ but still 
sophisticated mind. 

The second movement opens with octaves of rhymed couplets with a 
song of death of the elements of air, earth, water and fire, the final death 
of a life which has denied God and the ‘marred foundations . . . of 
sanctuary and choir.’ It has a macabre Elizabethan quality and melody. 
It is succeeded, in sudden transition, by unrhymed terza rima. The 
adoption of his metre and the reference to the ‘ brown baked features ’ 
leave no doubt that the ‘dead master’ of the phantasmal meeting is 
reminiscent of Dante. Here is an antiphony in another key to the 
precedent death-ditty. Here are, once again, the marks of the ‘ Waste 
Land’ mood, the ‘urban dawn,’ the ‘ disfigured street,’ the asphalt, 
‘leaves like tin,’ the acid bitterness of ‘ impotence of rage,’ ‘ laceration 
of laughter’ and the ‘rending pain of re-enactment’ intensified to a 
‘blitz ’ crescendo. But with these dry husks there is now something new, 
the dire word of the ‘ dead master ’ that ‘next year’s words await another 
language,’ to ‘wait without enchantment,’ that perfection means to 
“move in measure, like a dancer in a refining fire.’ It is the terrible but 

_tedeeming word of the Divina Commedia as of The Dark Night of the Soul. 

In the third movement the poem returns to soliloquy and irregular 
unrhymed verse. But it is a blank verse which quickens towards its 
close as though some breathless urgent comprehension beat at the bars of 
meditation. This restoration, rebirth, is by way, not of attachment or 
indifference, but of detachment ‘from self and from things and from 
persons.’ So memory is used, not for melancholy recollection, but for 
the liberation of detachment. So places, faces, self vanish 


‘ To become renewed, transfigured in another pattern.’ 


‘Here is, poetically-phrased, Kierkegaard’s doctrine of ‘ Repetition,’ a 
‘movement forwards instead of backwards’ which ‘affirms that what 
has been now becomes’ in the ‘ blessed certainty of the instant.’ 

The quicker beat of the antiphony takes up the tale with a new 
pulsing note of hope, echoing the medizval mystical wisdom : 


All manner of thing shall be well, 


but only well 
By the purification of the motive 


In the ground of our beseeching, 
by a prayer which is a dancing in the ‘ restoring fire.’ 
Vou. CXXXITI—No. 792 
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Illumination now lights the dark night. The fourth movement 
breaks, in a sudden hymn, into a-brief but by far the loveliest and most 
lucid of all Mr. Eliot’s lyrics. It is a song which our literature is not 
likely to let die. Here is the climacteric point of the poem, of all four 
poems, perhaps, indeed, of all Mr. Eliot’s work, a thing in itself timeless 
and classic from its birth. Here is that radiant. profound simplicity 
beyond complexity, timeless truth and singing wisdom which, in faithless 
moments, some of us have doubted whether. either Mr. Eliot or the 
modern muse could ever again achieve. Here, in fourteen lines is the 
justification of this as of all Mr. Eliot’s wanderings in The Waste Land, 
the quintessence of his ‘troubled truth’ and the vindication of the 
tortured modern spirit, ‘ beauty from ashes.’ It is a terrible beauty, 
‘ incandescent terror.’ 


Who then devised the torment ? Love. 
We only live, only suspire : 
Consumed by either fire or fire. 


Here ‘ brightness falls from the air.’ 

The fifth and final movement, like a Shakespearian fifth act, leads 
ecstasy to earth. It returns to the soliloquy form, quickening again from 
the long meditative Alexandrines of the opening to the swift and 
triumphant conclusion. Here, for the first time, soliloquy merges into 
song, meditation into contemplation. The premise is wedded to the 
conclusion ; ‘in my beginning is my end ’ is transposed into : 

To make an end is to make a beginning. 
The end is where we start from, 
. . . to arrive where we started 
And to know the place for the first time. 

All real living is a dying ; all real dying is a birth. True history is a 
pattern of ‘timeless moments’ and the ‘timeless moment’ (which is 
‘ eternal life ’) is free to 

A condition of complete simplicity — 
(Costing not less than everything). 


So, borne on the wave of that terrible truth, of which the price is death, 
the poem crests to its triumphant finale : 


All shall be well . .. 

When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. 


Though this is manifestly great poetry, it is more than poetry ; it is 


essential Christianity translated into the idiom of our own age. 
MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE. 
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MASSIF CENTRAL 


THERE are two fundamental influences in French history which English 
schoolboys are never taught, and most grown-ups too ignore. The first 
is geographical, the second social. 

Children are taught the names of many a mountain in Europe.- But 
no one ever mentions to them the name of the Massif Central, and many 
English travellers to France who get to know Paris, Touraine, Normandy, 
the Pays Basque, and the Riviera, are unaware that such a range exists. 

Yet the Massif Central is of the first importance in the geography of 
France, and geography is the primary condition that shapes the character 
and hence the history of a nation and, in a word, the nation itself. 

The Massif Central, whose heights rise to 6,000 feet, or near twice that 
of Snowdon, stretches from east to west across the centre of France 
for roughly 120 miles, and from north to south in a mighty block for 
nearly the same distance. It is a rugged, and save for its valleys, uncouth 
chaos of volcanic origin, avoided by motorists because of its steep 
gradients and hairpin bens, with little of general interest to attract the 
tourist. In the valleys are to be found healing springs like those of La 
Bourboule and the Mont Dore, but frequented mostly by visitors in search 
of health, who make journeys directly thither and back again (I write as 
of a time before 1940). To the world at large, the Massif Central remains 
an unknown quantity, by-passed alike by travellers to the west and south- 
west of France, to Burgundy, the Lyonnais, and the Céte d’Azur. 

It is the Massif Central that waters France. With the exceptions of 
the Rhéne, which rises in the Alps, its tributary the Saéne in the Vosges, 
and the Garonne that runs from the Pyrenees to Bordeaux, almost all 
the inaumerable rivers of France derive from the Massif Central. Even 
in the case of the Garonne, the principal tributaries that give this great 
river breadth and bulk to fertilise the marvellous plains of south-west 
France, brimming with fruit and wine, come from the Massif Central. 
Thence too springs the whole of the system of the Loire on which the 
splendid French cornfields of the centre and west depend. And to the 
north, although the Seine proper has its source in Burgundy, it would be 
a far smaller river but for tributaries swelling it from the Mts. Morvan, 
which are a northern outcrop of the Massif Central. 

This central chain—it has no other name, which is perhaps one reason 
why we hear so little about it—cuts France fairly in half, and in doing so 
symbolises, and is moreover responsible for perpetuating, mental and 
spiritual divergences in the French character. 

South of these mountains is a land of riotous sunshine, of olives and 
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vines and cypresses, of cigales that sing all day, of an infinitely wide and 
blue heaven, of marvellous fertility in the earth. The very names of the 
ancient provinces that made it up——Provence, Languedoc, and Gascony 
with its first cousin Guienne—are redolent of romance. Thence came the 
troubadours of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries; there were 
held the Courts of Love and the Tourneys of Poetry. Thence sprang 
Cyrano, and d’Artagnan, and Tartarin, The civilisation of Southern 
France, which was virtually independent of the north till well into the 
thirteenth century, is strongly based on ancient Rome ; and even Greek 
and perhaps Phoenician elements can still be detected. You see there 
heads that might come from a gallery of portraits of any date in the 
history of Imperial Rome. The cool brains inherited from the Roman 
administrators mingle with the turbulent native blood of the Gauls to 
form an influence that has made the south very potent in French politics 
from the Revolution onwards. 

To the north of the Massif Central the French temperament is more 
distinctly northern. This sounds like a platitude, but in reality the 
difference between these two main sections of France is rarely appre- 
hended. There are, of course, some quite obvious strains in Northern 
France that could never have existed in the south. In the north-west lies 
Brittany, which did not belong to the French crown until the sixteenth 
century, and indeed hardly felt itself French, except by its attachment 
to the monarchy, until the nineteenth century. The Bretons, as all know, 
are a people closely allied by blood and tongue to the Celts of our own 
country, and the Breton language is still talked, although not so widely 
as Welsh is in Wales. But Brittany is blessed with a much more acces- 
sible seaboard than Cornwall, Wales, or Ireland ; the result is that the 
Bretons have become pre-eminently a seafaring folk, adventurous, sturdy, 
and brave, and the French navy is largely manned by Breton sailors. 

East of Brittany stretches the province of Normandy, peopled by 
descendants of the Northmen who went all over the world, discovered 
America, settled, as Danes, large tracts of England, and finally, ‘as 
Normans, conquered this island and brought to it many of the advantages 
that they had themselves acquired by rubbing shoulders in Franee with 
their more civilised neighbours, the descendants of the Romanised Gauls, 
Oddly enough the Normans, who were perhaps the most adventurous 
people the world has ever seen, in the course of centuries settled down 
into stay-at-home folk, admirable farmers, and so excessively cautious 
that the often cunning, sometimes avaricious, prudence of the typical 
Norman has become proverbial in French. ‘ Rusé comme un Normand,’ 
they say, and if you don’t give a direct answer your friends will tell you, 
‘Oh, how Norman you are !’ because it is part of the Norman character 
to say neither Yea nor Nay straight out, but always to leave a, loophole 
by which to escape if necessary. That is a characteristic not to be found 
at all in most parts of France. 

But apart even from these two provinces that introduced quite special 
elements into Northern France, Frenchmen north of the Massif Central 
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inherit from their ancestors, the Gothic and Frankish tribes who overran 
Northern: France and settled there, far more of the tormenting emotions 
and mystic aspirations common to the whole north of Europe than are 
found in Southern France with its mainly Roman foundations. The very 
name of France comes from the Franks, whose great King Clovis was the 
first to weld a nation out of what had formerly been a congeries of tribes. 
Similarly throughout the north of France Gothic architecture largely dis- 
the Romanesque, which we call Norman because the Normans 
’ brought it over here. In the south the Romanesque held its own, mingléd 
sometimes with the Byzantine style, as for instance in the marvellous 
cathedral of Perigueux. 

Thus too in language, the ancient tongues of Provengal and Langue 
d’Oc, as contrasted with the Langue d’Oil, the tengue of medizval 
Northern France, are much nearer to the Latin currently spoken in the 
centuries of Rome’s decadence. They were the recognised languages of 
those parts till the conquest of the south by the north in the thirteenth 
century, and are still current among the people, being often wrongly 
described by foreigners as patois or dialects. Within living memory 
they have been revived as a means of literary expression, notably by the 
great Provengal poet, Mistral, and more recently by a band of poets at 
Toulouse. M: Jean Jacques Brousson, one of the most brilliant men of 
letters in France to-day, on being asked how many languages he spoke, 
answered : ‘ Three; French, Latin, and Provengal.’ 

France is thus mentally, as well as geographically, and largely from 
geographical causes, made up of different and quite distinct elements. 
This fact makes a question sometimes put: ‘Is there a specific French 
mentality ?’ much more reasonable than might seem at the first. blush. 
There is a specific French mentality, but it is composite, far more com- 
posite than the German, Italian, or Russian, and, further, received its 
unifying impress or series of impresses a good deal later than, say, that of 
our own nation. . 

Another cause of this diversity on the way and unity in the end is to 
be found in the natural riches of France. Her long seaboard, Mediter- 
ranean, Atlantic, Channel, makes France a country of sailors and fisher- 
men. On the green slopes of her mountains, as well as the salt marshes of 
hor estuaries, are raised innumerable flocks and herds. Her central plains 
form the finest wheatfields in Europe outside Russia. For fruit and 
flowers France rivals Italy, for silk China and Japan. She has coal, iron, 
potash, salt, timber, resin, and a host of other natural products. Her 
vines produce the best wine in the world and the greatest quantity of it. 
Almost every conceivable kind of food is found naturally in France. She 
is more nearly self-supporting than any other European country, Russia 
excepted. Thus there is no need to wonder that Frenchmen, blessed by 
such advantages and by a delightful climate, should have achieved great 
skill in almost every form of craft and manufacture ; and these crafts and 
manufactures are not confined to modern times and great cities, but have 
existed throughout the centuries scattered .all over the country, some- 
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times in remote villages. At one place in the Pyrenees there is a small but 
flourishing ironworks that has existed probably from Roman, perhaps 
from earlier days ; among the fifty or so men employed are families that 
have worked there for five generations or more: perhaps much longer, 
but these are on the records. 

Those works in the Pyrenees, and the much more important iron and 
steel works at Thiers in the Massif Central, and other works of varying 
importance all over the country, have been run throughout French 
history by what is usually thought of as a very modern economic influence, 
namely, water-power. In the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Jura, the Vosges, 
the Massif Central, countless torrents have driven waterwheels year after 
year, century after century, supplying power needed for manufacture of 
all sorts. In the last generation the greater of these torrents have been 
harnessed to produce electricity, so that from the generating stations in 
the Alps and the Pyrenees half of France is now illuminated and its people 
carried on electric trains and furnished with power, whereas England hag 
to produce power by converting coal into electricity instead of by the 
much simpler, cheaper and cleaner process of setting a turbine at the foot 
of a waterfall. There is one cascade in the Pyrenees that has a clear fall, 
without so much as touching a rock, of 1,500 feet. The French have a 
name for electricity made from water-power. They call it ‘ white coal,’ 
and this white coal is so universal almost in France that French people can 
hardly understand electricity being made by any other means. ; 

There is the first and an enormously important cause of the character 
of France : a geographical cause. 

The second preponderating cause in the history of France is a social 
cause: it is the family. No people could be more democratic than our 
neighbours across the Channel. From a duke or a Marshal of France to a 
dustman, from a charwoman to a millionaire newspaper proprietress— 
there have been two such in France—everyone is ‘ Monsieur ’ or ‘ Madame,’ 
and if you forget so to address the person you are speaking to, you will be 
thought very rude. The Frenchman aims at being polite to everyone 
but, while polite, is formal. Only when you come to know him better 
you find that he has an ascending scale of intimacy until he reaches his 
own family. He will give you his hand to shake but keep his door closed. ; 
Within the family—cousins and aunts and relatives by marriage and the 
friends of childhood included in this term—he entertains and invites 
largely ; outside it, hardly at all. Hence, an Englishman invited to a 
French family knows that he has been placed in a privileged position. 
Outside the charmed family circle, social intercourse in France is carried 
on chiefly on professional lines: doctors dine together at restaurants, 
men of business consort at cafés, there are innumerable banquets and 
meetings of district, industrial and trade associations, that is to say, social 
units bound together by common interests rather than by personal 
affinities. 

So much is fairly common ground. But there are few people, even 
among those well acquainted with France of to-day, who realise the tre- 
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mendous force of the family as a social institution throughout French 
history. 

The fact is that down to the French Revolution the whole structure of 
society in France was based on the family. During the eighteenth century 
that basis was certainly weakened, especially as far as the Court and that 
part of the aristocracy that radiated from the Court was concerned ; but 
for the bulk of the nation the statement remains true. A French eighteenth 
century writer, Retif.de la Bretonne, tells us: ‘The State is a great 
family, composed of all the individual families and the sovereign is the 
father of their fathers.’ Diderot in his Encyclovedia gives a virtually 
identical definition : ‘ The family is a society that serves as the foundation 
of the national society, for a people, a nation, is nothing but an entity 
composed of several families.’ 

These two remarks could never have been made concerning England. 

In France the father of the family was an autocratic manager of all ~ 
‘the concerns and all the property of the family. Sons, even when married 
and themselves fathers, remained subject to his authority ; all that they 
possessed, produced, or acquired was the property of their father, as head 
of the family. A late sixteenth century writer, Bodin, tells us: ‘ And the 
reason for this is because family affairs are not compatible with more 
than one chief, one master, one lord. Otherwise, if there were several 
chiefs, contradictory orders would be given and the family would be in 
perpetual difficulty.’ A son on marrying could be released from the 
obligations of the family and start a fresh family of his own, of which 
he would then become head ; but this grave step required as grave a 
family ceremony in the solemn release of such a son by the head of the 
family. Further, when this happened the son so released went far away 
from the family releasing him, to found his own. Otherwise only great 
advancement in the world, such as appointment to a bishopric or to an 
important post in the judicature or in the army, was held to absolve a 
man from responsibility to the family in which he was born. Mistral, the 
great Provengal poet of the last century, paints the portrait of the father 
of a family he had himself known in these words: ‘ He might have been 
a king in his kingdom.’ 

The French family, by constantly expanding, advancing itself, or 
merely digging itself further into a position already held, became really 
less like what we know as a family, than a community. In fact there were 
peasant families, especially in the centre of France, known as ‘Com- 
munautés.’ They occupied. whole villages and numbered sometimes up 
to forty members or what we should call families. Some of them were 
more ancient than any of the noblest houses in France, such as the Pinons 
of Auvergne who traced their descent directly from the reign of Charle- 
magne. On the eve of the Revolution the fortune of this family was 
valued at 600,000 livres or something like £60,000 of our money, a very 
large sum indeed for those days. So great was the social force of these 
families that many of them persisted throughout the changes wrought by 
the Revolution and the Empire, despite new laws tending to their dis- 
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ruption, and existed well into the nineteenth century. One, that of the 
Ferrier in the Puy de Déme, was still flourishing at the beginning of thig 
century. A new Head or ‘ Maitre ’ of the ‘ Communauté ’ was elected on 
the death of his predecessor in 1897 ; he was thirty-five years old, and he 
then set forth to administer the lives and goods of twenty-three families 
that composed the community.' 

The family formed the core of the aristocracy also. In structure and 
chaiacter the French family sprang from necessity : the necessity of self- 
defence against attack from without. And the reason for the far greater 
strength of the family in France than in England was doubtless that 
down to the end of the Middle Ages the danger of attack in France was 
greater. All over the world nobility has owed its origin to the protection 
afforded by the lord to his dependents: that is the cause to-day of the 
situation of the American type of ‘ boss’ or the ‘ big shot ’ of the gangs. 
The troubled history of France in the Middle Ages exposed to attacks on 
all sides resulted in a wide development of the noble family or, under: 
another name, of the Feudal System. The noble family was constantly 
occupied in its legitimate business, that of protecting the dependents, 
townsmen, and peasants who lived within its radius. The Royal power 
was so little developed in France that the nobles had no need to band 
themselves together against the King as they did in England, thereby 
unconsciously obtaining the Charter of the liberties of the common people 
as well. In England the King’s writ ran and was fairly effective through- 
out the country for at least three centuries earlier than in France ; there- 
fore there was far less need for so powerful an organism within our social 
fabric as among our neighbours. 

Here a difference between France and England is to be noted. A 
point of pride concerning our own aristocracy has always been its elas- 
ticity. It never became a caste, but occupied itself with the same pur- 
suits as other Englishmen. But in France, by the date when local pro- 
‘tection by the nobility was rendered needless through the growing power 
of the King to keep the peace, its framework had become too rigid. One 
of the accusations most commonly made against the French aristocracy 
at the time of the Revolution has been that, out of pride and vanity, its 
members refused to enter into any sort of industry or commerce. That 
is a totally erroneous accusation. The aristocracy was on the contrary 
prevented from doing anything of the kind by the fierce opposition of the 
middle classes. In the sixteenth century the nobles of the smaller, local 
families, finding there was no longer or, at least, less need to defend their 
castles and villages, began to turn their attention to trade and manufac- 
ture. They were instantly set upon by the middle classes who had so far 
. had a monopoly in these fields, and were fairly beaten out of them. The 
instructions given in the sixteenth century to the people’s representatives 
—the Tiers Etat—at meetings of the Etats Généraux, the rudimentary 
Parliament of France, leave no doubt on the point. The Commons were 


2 This whole subject has been worked out in detail by M. Frantz Funck-Brentano in his 
book L’ Ancien Régime. 
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not going to have their privileges invaded or to surrender so profitable-a 
monopoly. They would leave diplomacy, arms, the Church, and the great 
posts at Court to the nobles; but they would not give up a jot of their 
exclusive right to trade or industry. 

Here is the principal cause of the tendency which was in the end to do 
so much harm to both the monarchy and the aristocracy in France: the 
drift of the rural aristocracy to the capital, its abandonment to tenants 
of the cultivation of the land, and its exclusive concentration round the 
throne. It was a process beginning about the time of Frangois I*, but 
its evil results were not visible until the eighteenth century, in the drain 
of wealth from the country to the capital where under weak and short- 
sighted monarchs and weak or corrupt ministers it was dissipated in the 
form of vast pensions or gifts to great nobles or simply to favourites. 

Yet such was the solidity given to French society by the institution of 
the family that it weathered the storms of revolution and defeat in which 
a weaker nation might have foundered, and emerged into the nineteenth 
century more homogeneous than before and with a quickened vitality. 
This, besides much else, should give us hope of a renascence of all that is 
best in France when her present cruel trial shall have passed. The family 
is still an essential organ in the life of France and remains the social 
complement of her highly favoured physical situation. The one thing 
lacking to enable the complete development of French resources, social 
and natural, as a leading component in European civilisation, has been 
the insecurity of her eastern frontier. This has dominated French history 
for a thousand years. It may be hoped too that, after the present fearful 
example of the results of this insecurity shall have been overcome, a lasting 
remedy for it will be found. 

JOHN POLLOOK. 
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ROUMANIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Tue foreign policy of a country is determined. primarily by her geo- 
graphical position, by her bigger neighbours, and, last but not least, by 
the composition and value of her inheritance and of her leaders. Geo- 
graphically, Roumania is situated on what Lucien Romier called the 
‘ Crossroads of Europe.’ This has been her great handicap, because for 
more than 1,850 years barbarian tribes from the north, Asiatic invaders 
from the east, the Turkish Empire from the south, the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires from the west, and the Russian Empire from 
the east, with their imperialistic and expansionist policies, all clashed over 
that small but fertile country, and had to reckon with her people, trained 
in continuous warfare and endurance. This struggle for life during 
centuries of wars, with only small intervals of peace—the longest one 
lasted only thirty-five years—has, however, endowed the Roumanian 
nation with a strong instinct for politics and for self-preservation. Thanks 
to these qualities, as well as to the ability of leaders who. knew how to 
fight for Christianity and freedom, thanks also to the abnegation and the 
patriotism of the people, it proved capable of achieving what historians 
call a ‘ miracle,’ namely, of building up, between and during their per- 
petual struggles, the independence of the Principalities, their union, in 
spite of the strong opposition of the big Powers, and finally union with 
the brethren under the rule of neighbouring countries. 

Bohemia, Poland, Serbia, Bulgaria and the greater part of Hungary 
disappeared for centuries from the map; not so the Principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. These, it is true, when exhausted in the long 
fight against the overwhelming power of the Turkish Empire, had to 
accept the suzerainity of that Power, and later on, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the Russian Protectorate which was meant as a 
prelude to the intended virtual annexation. That annexation was pre- 
vented a first time by Napoleon’s war against Russia, and later on all 
further tentatives were cut short and all vestiges of the Protectorate 
abolished, by the victory of England and France in the Crimean War. 
But even during the times when the freedom of the Principalities was 
most limited, they still maintained their own administration and State 
organisation, which means their individual existence. The Treaty of 
Paris, in 1856, laid the foundations of a free development of the Rou- 
manian nation. 

Union was partially obtained after 1859, and the practically complete 
unity of the Roumanian nation was achieved in 1918, by the Allied 
victory and the free vote of the representatives of Bessarabia, Bukovina 
and Transylvania. ‘ Rowmania is no chance creation, nor a whim of 
Versailles, nor the result of successive conquests or campaigns, but the ever- 
evolving form of a national impetus,’ said the great historian N. Iorga, who 
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had to pay for his nationalist creed by being butchered by Nazi gangsters 
in November 1940. 

Naturally, the constant uncertainty and outside dangers prevented 
Roumania in particular, as well as the whole region of the Balkans and 
of Central Europe, from benefiting by a peaceful and prosperous develop- 
ment. Instability is the cancer of cultural and political institutions. 
Instead of a peaceful evolution, such as England enjoyed in her island 
position for many centuries, development had to be achieved by spas- 
modic jumps, sometimes by revolutions, so as to catch up with European 


progress. In spite of such enormous handicaps, the Roumanian nation 


has made up the lost time, preserving none the less the individuality of 
her ancient culture ; but this could naturally not be done without detri- 
mental effect on the stability and depth of her democratic institutions. 

The aim of this short article is not to give a detailed outline of the 
piloting of Roumania through the numerous and immense difficulties and 
obstacles of the long struggle until the hoped for final union was achieved, 
but only to sketch the foreign policy of the Roumanian State in the 
inter-war period (1918-39), a policy devoted entirely to the development 
of peaceful relations with her neighbours and to the consolidation and 
maintenance of peace in general, in the spirit of the League Covenant and 
through regional pacts. 

The first endeavour of the Roumanian Government after the last 
world war was to see the frontier questions settled, and to resume normal 
relations with her great neighbour Russia. As early as 1920 the Rou- 
manian Prime Minister took official steps on behalf of his Government— 
the first European Government to do so—to discuss through M. Ciotori 
with M. Litvinov in Copenhagen the possibility of a peaceful arrangement 
with the U.S.S.R. One of the results of these conversations was the 
telegram of Chicherin, Soviet Foreign Commissar (February 24th, 1920), 
addressed to M. Vaida-Voevod, Rdumania’s Prime Minister and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs (then attending the London Conference), which con- 
tained a proposal to start peace negotiations. The proposal was accepted, 
but the change of the Roumanian Government in March 1920 prevented 
the conclusion of an early agreement. 

As a measure of safety and for the consolidation of peace, Roumania 
signed on March 3rd, 1921, a ‘ defensive alliance’ with Poland. A similar 
treaty was signed on April 23rd of the same year with Czechoslovakia, 
and on June 7th with Yugoslavia. Out of these last two alliances the 
Little Entente was created. The whole structure was then strengthened 
by identical alliances between France on the one hand and Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Roumania on the other. 

In the autumn of 1922, when a clash between Turkey and Great 
Britain seemed imminent, the British Government asked Roumania to 
promise eventual military help against Turkey. This was granted, 
although it wis known that France was helping Kemal Ataturk, because 
Roumania was determined to further any endeavour for the maintenance 
of the international treaties. 
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In the meantime, the differences between the French and the British 
point of view with regard to the project of a mutual Assistance pact 
elaborated by the Third Commission of the League of Nations (1923), ag 
well as on disarmament problems, and the conclusion of the Locarno pact 
(1925), by which British assistance was assured only to Belgium and 
France, left the Eastern and the Balkan countries under the impression 
that the whole structure of Versailles and Geneva was cracking. 

In August 1928 the Kellogg Pact was signed in Paris, and in February 
1929 the Litvinov Protocol (the ‘Eastern Kellogg Pact’) in Moscow, by 
which ‘ war as the solution of international controversies ’ was condemned; 
and it was agreed that ‘ the solution of all disputes or conflicts ’ between the 
signatories ‘ shall only be sought by peaceful means.’ This pact was rein- 
forced by the signature, in 1933, of the Convention defining the aggressor. 

The Tardieu proposal for the Stresa Conference (1932), was made on 
the basis of a Roumanian memorandum, drawn by Juliu Maniu. But the 
conelusions which this proposal envisaged—the formation of a Danubian 
Federation—were not supported by Great Britain, who did not wish to 
bind herself just before Ottawa, and it was torpedoed by Germany (which 
was still ‘democratic ’ at the time) and Austria. These States did not 
approve of the consolidation of the Danube Basin, as it would have 
endangered the economic predominance which they were beginning to 
get, owing to the lack of economic interest shown by France and England. 

The proposals of the Roumanian Government for the inclusion of 
Hungary in the Little Entente (1932) were turned down by the other 
members, and the repeated Roumanian suggestions for the prevention, 
by a constructive policy, of the Austro-German Anschluss which was in 
preparation since 1927, were taken up too late to be effective. 

The first gift which the Western Powers gave Hitler just after his 
advent to power was the Four Powers Pact (June 1933), which instituted 
a super-League of Nations procedure. ° But this, with its implications of 
treaty revision, was only the first trap which Mussolini, in connivance 
with Hitler, set before the Western Powers. As N. Titulescu, then ’j 
Roumania’s Foreign Minister, told Ramsay Macdonald and Sir John 
Simon, as special representative of the Little Entente : ‘ You are so great 
a@ lover of peace, that you are becoming a war maker. I am telling you this : 
make a note of tt: treaty revision means war.’ 

One of the immediate results was that Poland, after France and 
England had turned down Pilsudski’s proposal to stop by force of arms 
the evolution of Germany while she was still unarmed, and thus prevent 
the growing danger of Hitlerite aggression, had to conclude a non- 
aggression pact with the Reich. She was already foreseeing that the 
passive, if not yet appeasing, policy of the great Powers towards Germany 
would result in the annihilation, step by step, of the principle of collective 
security, and would lead to war. 

-  Hitler’s repudiation of the disarmament clauses contained in the 
Versailles Treaty (March 16th, 1935) was the first of the hammer blows 
against the whole edifice of peace and security. His bluff was not called. 
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England, France and Italy only admonished Germany at Stresa, encour- 
aging at the same time Hungarian and Bulgarian revisionism by putting 
on the agenda proposals for their rearmament : and only three months 
later Great Britain concluded with Hitlerite Germany a naval agreement, 
thus recognising the abolition of the Versailles disarmament clauses. 
Roumania nevertheless had not given up her policy of collaboration 
with the League of Nations, and with her Western allies, in spite of very 
tempting economic and political promises on the part of Germany. In 
1934 she voted for the admission of Soviet Russia to the League of 
Nations, and opened diplomatic relations and signed a non-aggression 
pact with her. When sanctions were proposed in the Italo-Abyssinian 
War (1935), Roumania not only voted them, but to the very last minute 
punctiliously carried them out. By this loyalty to the League of Nations’ 
Covenant she incurred Italy’s hatred, which was given vent in the Vienna 
award (1940) by which Ciano and Ribbentrop gave half of Transylvania 
to Hurigary, which had refused to vote in favour of sanctions, and had 
opposed in 1936 the admission of an Abyssinian delegate to the League. 
The unopposed occupation of the Rhineland (March 1936) was the 
death sentence to the whole European security system, and the attitude 
of Great Britain and France was incomprehensible as well as upsetting to 
all the Central European States, with the exception of Hungary and 
Bulgaria, who tied themselves even more strongly to the Axis. Titulescu 
tried to present to the world a common block of the States of the Little 
and the Balkan Ententes by issuing, after a meeting of their representa- 
tives at Geneva, the famous communiqué in which the principle of full 
respect for international obligations was stressed. Unfortunately, the 
Yugoslav, Greek and Turkish Governments were already so greatly dis- 
couraged by the attitude of the Western Powers that they thought it 
necessary to take a more cautious and unprovocative attitude towards 
Germany. They therefore declared that this communiqué was not issued 
by the Little and the Balkan Ententes, and that their ministers at Geneva 
had not been formally authorised to participate in such a meeting. Only 
the Czechoslovak Government backed the line taken by Roumania. From 
that historic moment the Little and the Balkan Ententes became mere 
fictitious organisms. One of the main causes of this had been the policy 
of Stoyadinovic, who, in the spring cf 1936, came to the conclusion that 
Yugoslavia could expect no help from France and Great Britain, since 
they had refrained from defending their own security by force of arms : 
and that these two Powers had lost their supremacy on the Continent, 
passing it on to Germany and Italy. Stoyadinovic refused the Czecho- 
slovak proposal to transform the mutual assistance clauses of the Little 
Entente so as to make them apply ‘ erga omnes’ : in March 1937 he signed 
a pact with Italy, and in January 1937 a pact with Bulgaria, both con- 
taining clauses in contradiction with the Little and the Balkan Entente 
treaties, and both being presented to the other members, against the 
terms of their treaties, as a ‘ fait accompli.’ And as Yugoslavia had a 
key position both in the Balkan and the Little Ententes, the abandon- 
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ment on her part of the common policy and the beginning by Stoyadinovie 
of a selfish and short-sighted policy could mean nothing but the opening 
of the gates to Axis intrigues and to the ‘ one by one,’ piecemeal policy 
in Centra] Europe and the Balkans. European diplomacy already began 
to speak about Czechoslovakia’s disappearance from the map. Rou- 
mania was wooed by the Axis, while on the other hand Hitler had his 
fifth column prepared : the Iron Guard was ready to strike, and its leader 
Codreanu announced in a famous interview ‘that he will change the 
country’s foreign policy in twenty-four hours after his advent to power, and 
will link it with the Axis.’ Yet it was precisely this programme of foreign 
policy that proved one of the main obstacles against his coming into 
power. 

The old economic and political line was maintained only by Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania. They tried to convince France and Britain of 
the dangerous course in which European policy had been allowed to move, 
and which spelt war, but in vain. The Austrian Anschluss (March 1938) 
followed, again unopposed ; platonic protests could not prevent Hitler’s 
march. The Anschluss gave Hitler the desired pincer against Czecho- 
slovakia, whose military position became practically untenable. But 
Roumania was already constructing the strategic railway line in the 
north, to make it possible for the Russian armies to come to the aid of her 
ally, and after the spring of 1938 Russian airplanes flew every night over 
Roumanian territory, guided by beacons set up along the shortest route 
to Slovakia. No German protests could stop Roumania from thus helping 
her ally. 

Neville Chamberlain’s speech in the House of Commons on March 
24th, 1938, stating that Great Britain could not grant her assistance to 
Czechoslovakia because British interests were not endangered in the 
same way as in the event of an aggression on France or Belgium, was an 
invitation to Hitler to follow up the disintegration of Central Europe by 
annihilating the first obstacle. Lord Runciman’s mission and the illusion 
of Munich followed. Only Roumania remained faithful to her Czecho- 
slovak ally. Stoyadinovic refused to help her, in the event of Hungary 
wanting to take part in her carving up, but Roumania was determined to 
come to her aid if she were to put up an armed resistance, and partially 
mobilised her army. Later on, when all was finished, she refused to take 
a slice of Czechoslovak territory, which was inhabited by Roumanians, 
and which was offered her as a bribe by Hungary and others. 

Britain’s prestige was dwindling all over Europe. The military 
occupation of Czechoslovakia (March 1939), and her third class burial by 
Neville Chamberlain in the House of Commons, seemed to confirm what 
German diplomacy, soon after Munich, was spreading all over Central 
Europe, that Great Britain had left Central and Eastern Europe to 
German preponderance. Only too few people realised that one of the 
principal aims of London was to gain as much time as possible for re- 
arming. The economic subservience which Hitler demanded of Rou- 
mania, simultaneously with his coup in Bohemia, seemed to have con- 
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vinced English public opinion that Hitler was quickening his pace for the 
conquest of Europe, and Lord Halifax immediately started consultations 
for the conclusion of a ‘ Peace block ’ of all those States who would like to 
join in opposing further aggressions. Roumanian diplomacy gave all its 
support to this plan, and, when Russia’s inclusion seemed difficult, made 
clear, at the Geneva meeting, that ‘ Rowmania would accept any arrange- 
ment Great Britain and France would reach with Russia; provided her 
independence and integrity would be safeguarded.’ Out of these peace- 
endeavours came the Anglo-Polish alliance and the British guarantees to 
Roumania, whose Government had asked for it, and to Greece. 

Roumania then repeatedly offered to Colonel Beck to start military 
staff conversations so as to make the Polish-Roumanian alliance work 
against a German aggression. The answers were continuously dilatory, 
until the signature of the Russo-German Treaty (August 24th, 1939), 
which was being secretly prepared while the discussions of the Soviets 
with the Allied representatives were still continuing. Poland and Rou- 
mania were both left in the Russo-German pincers. The war on Poland 
started a few days later. But even on this occasion there was no encour- 
aging common action on the part of France and Great Britain : Mussolini 
declared himself ready to call a conference for the solution of the Polish- 
German dispute, but the German armies had already penetrated Polish 
territory, and while the British Government demanded a withdrawal of 
the German troops before accepting such a proposal, M. Bonnet telephoned 
through Bucarest to Warsaw on the same day (September 2nd, 1939), 
insisting that the Polish Government should accept Mussolini's proposal. 

In Poland’s distress not only the Government of Roumania, but also 
her population had the opportunity to show her brotherly policy towards 
a friendly and allied nation. In spite of menacing protests from Germany 
and Russia, most of Poland s gold and the greater part of her men—more 
than 9,000 airmen and 20,000 troops—escaped through Roumania to 
continue their fight for freedom. This attitude of Roumania made: M. 
Molotov speak in menacing language to the Roumanian Minister in 
Moscow, and later on he asked M. Saracioglu, then the Turkish Foreign 
Secretary, on his visit to the Russian capital: ‘ What would be the attitude 
of Turkey if Rowmania were to find herself at war with Russia and Bulgaria’ ? 
This left no doubt about the intentions of the U.S.S.R. towards Roumania, 
especially after her action against Finland and the Baltic States, the 
more so as at that time Roumania was in any case not a springboard of 
German aggression against Russia, but a potential ally of Great Britain 
and France. 

Roumania was threatened with war on two or three fronts. Franco- 
British help could have reached her only through the Turkish straits, 
but Turkey was freed, by the Protocol of her treaty with Great Britain 
and France (October 1939), from ‘ any action which would have as conse- 
quence an armed conflict with the U.S.S.R.’ In. face of this situation, 
Roumania could have accepted the repeatedly offered German guarantee 
of safeguarding her territory if she would join the Axis. But she refused 
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again and again, still hoping that conditions might develop so as to make 
it possible for the Allied Powers to come to her aid in case of need. 
Immediately after the collapse of France, Russia presented on June 
26th, 1940, an ultimatum with a time limit of twenty-four hours, demand- 
ing the immediate cession of Bessarabia and northern Bukovina. Rou- 


mania immediately asked her allies in the Balkan Entente—Yugoslavia, 9 | 


Greece and Turkey—if, in case of a Bulgarian attack on her, which might 
follow the Russian, she could count on their military aid as stipulated in 
the Balkan Pact. Turkey replied that as some of her Ministers were in 
the country, she could not hold an immediate Cabinet meeting. Yugo- 
slavia and Greece each put forwaid the necessity of consulting the: other 
members of the Balkan Entente before giving a reply, which in view of 
the short time limit of the ultimatum, and the fact that Russia refused 
negotiations or a prolongation of the limit, was equal to a refusal. On 
the other hand, Germany and Italy, while offering to guarantee the 
remainder of her territory, categorically demanded of Roumania that 
she should cede to Russia’s pressure. British statesmen recognised that 
in the circumstances nothing else could have been done by Roumania. 
Disheartened by France’s breakdown, abandoned by her Balkan allies, 
surrounded by superior hostile forces, unable to ask for help from Great 
Britain (herself hard pressed by the fall of France), Roumania ceded, but ’ 
she lost at the same moment the control of her destiny ; her foreign and 
home policy became that of a ‘ minor pariner of the Axis.’ She was forced 
to scuttle herself. Personally I should have preferred her to go down 
“with her flag flying and her guns blazing, and I am convinced that in the 
long run that would have been also better policy. 

The Government ceased to have a voice in any matters of importance, 
but the nation spoke and still speaks clearly in favour of the United 
Nations and their aims. When a similar tragedy befell Yugoslavia, the 
Roumanian nation refused to enrich herself with her neighbour’s territory, 
again, as in the case of Czechoslovakia, offered to her because of its 
Roumanian inhabitants, but this time by Germany herself. Roumania 
did not hold the Yugoslav nation responsible for the unfriendly policy 
towards her of a temporary Government, in the hour of Roumania’s need. 
Yugoslav prisoners under German escort received food and clothes while 
passing through Roumanian territory, refugees were accepted in the 
villages and hundreds of officers and important persons were smuggled 
through Roumania, out of the German occupied country. Greece in her 
need was sent food. Sabotage is frequent and the antipathy against the 
Germans obvious. 

Roumania has had to pay for her loyalty and attachment to the Allied 
cause with the life of two Prime Ministers in office (Duca in 1934, Calinescu 
in 1939), of two ex-Premiers and of many ex-Ministers and high officials ; — 
with two internal revolutions, all engineered from outside ; with the loss 
of her territory and with her independence. Nevertheless, the nation in 
its vast majority is still pro-Ally. 

‘ V. V. Tmka. 
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In some quarters concern is being expressed regarding the progress of the 
Tunisian operations. Many considered the pealing of the bells last 
November to be premature, for despite the successful offensive of the 
Kighth Army, and the occupation of North Africa by the Anglo-American 
forces, we were bound to suffer temporary set-backs from time to time. 
The war is far from won. However efficiently operations may be con- 
ducted, the art of war is much too complex to allow of an uninterrupted 
series of successes. 

Our lack of wisdom, in creating this premature optimism, is not to be 
compared with the crass stupidity with which Hitler buoyed up his 
people by declaring to them that Stalingrad would not only fall to 
German arms, but be held so strongly that the Russians would be incap- 
able of retaking it. We merely pealed our bells, having reached the first 
step on the ladder of success. 

It may be argued that a direct assault on Tunisia, in co-ordination 
with the Eighth Army offensive, and the occupation of Algeria, might 
have achieved better results. On the other hand, such an attempt, in the 
face of shore-based hostile aircraft operating from Sardinia and Sicily, 
would have probably ended in big losses to air transport or the vulnerable 
merchant shipping required for the transportation and maintenance of 
troops to this theatre. Such action might therefore have incurred 
extremely heavy casualties, and, in consequence, caused a considerably 
longer period of delay than we are likely to experience under present 
arrangements. No doubt, it was these considerations which influenced 
the directing staff to adopt the alternative course of simultaneously con- 
verging on Tunisia from the east and the west. 

This plan naturally had its disadvantages. It gave the Axis time in 
which to reinforce their fighting services in that zone. With this in view, 
The Times promptly drew attention to the need for speed on the part of 
the Allies, but no doubt the military authorities on the spot fully appre- 
ciated the value of the time factor. Local difficulties, however, retarded 
the progress of operations. It must be remembered that the Allies, in 
carrying out their converging movement, were confronted with long and 
hazardous road communications running from Algeria to Tunisia. Added 
to this, weather conditions created mud, which brought every form of 
transport in the immediate vicinity of the battlefield to a temporary 
standstill. Without transport, land operations can make little or no 
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progress, and the material and equipment required for the construction of 
temporary airfields could not be conveyed to their positions. 

Appreciating the difficulties under which the Anglo-American forces 
were operating, the enemy was quick to establish air supremacy over 
Tunisia. By this means he was able to attack the Allied ground troops 
with dive bombers, and other machines, in order to hold up their advance 
from the west. 


In the east the progress of the Eighth Army was similarly checked, 


but with the news of the recent advance we can look forward to an 
improvement in the Tunisian situation. As the converging movement 
continues, coupled with better weather conditions, the possibility of 
developing increased air activity over this last Axis stronghold in Africa 
becomes more feasible. 

The influence of the present Russian offensive is undoubtedly having 
some effect on the Mediterranean theatre. Germany, faced with the 
threat of a second front in Western Europe, is for the first time on the 
defensive. Her preoccupation with the handling of the Luftwaffe, to say 
nothing of the complexities connected with the movement of her army 
reserves, especially in view of her increased coast defence responsibilities, 
has made the Tunisian theatre one of prime importance in her scheme of 
defence. 

The Axis, realising that by holding Tunisia, Sardinia, and Sicily they 
will restrict the mobility of the Allied forces in any attempt to move 
towards ‘ the under belly of Europe,’ are bound to put up stiff resistance 
in this zone. By this action they hope to cause the Allies to become so 
involved in clearing North Africa, that, momentarily at least, the 
attackers will be deterred from maintaining their chief objective: the 
destruction of the main forces of the enemy. Delay is of paramount 
importance in defence, and this is probably the reason for the employment 
of first-class reinforcements, by the Axis, in this theatre. 

From a purely technical point of view it is interesting to study the 
part played in the Tunisian operations by the dive bomber. It will be 
noted that whenever the German forces enjoy temporary air supremacy 
this machine is once again employed to no mean advantage. It is there- 
fore regrettable that this weapon, which may be described as ‘ flying 
artillery,’ has been the subject of such confused thought in this country. 

While the tank has provided us with the necessary mobility, it is 
essential that land forces equipped with tanks can combine with this 
increased power of manceuvre sufficient highly mobile fire power to 
enable this advantage to be exploited to the fullest extent. The fire 
power of the weapons with which the tank is equipped, although com- 
paratively high in volume, is low in calibre. Added to which the flat 
trajectory of the projectiles when fired still further tende to reduce the 
effectiveness of a tank when pitted against well protected or semi- 
protected anti-tank defences. 

It is essential therefore that this disadvantage is overcome, either by 
* the provision of equally mobile artillery in sufficient quantity to enable a 
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concentration of heavy calibre fire to be brought to bear on a target at 
extremely short notice, or by the employment of some less orthodox 
method of combining fire and movement. 

This is particularly necessary in the event of a rapid advance. Assum- 
ing the initial attack is successful, deep penetration into the enemy’s 
territory is possible only when the subsequent attacks which are bound to 
develop from time to time are carried out with equal speed and efficiency. 

If the element of surprise has been achieved, then two essentials—fire 
and movement—must always be present in order that this combination 
can be employed without delay in overcoming attempts on the part of 
the enemy to resist. The full benefit of the initial surprise can only be 
maintained provided the opponent is denied the time in which to readjust 
his defences. The combination of fire and movement is obviously more 
difficult to retain during a rapid advance than during a withdrawal. In 
the former instance the attacking troops are fast leaving their supplies 
behind, while in the latter case the defenders are falling back on ammuni- 
tion. 

In fast moving warfare, artillery, to be effective, must be capable of 
instantly neutralising strong resistance on any front when called upon to 
do so. Assuming the supporting artillery is highly mobile while in transit, 
however well trained this arm may be, time must be allowed for it to get 
into action. This time factor varies with the nature of the country over 
which operations are taking place. Generally, it will be greater in rough, 


' close country such as the thickly populated areas to be found, say, in 


South Wales, than in the open country of Libya, which offers greater 
power of manceuvre, apart from the increased advantages of observation. 

On the other hand, assuming the provision of an adequate air umbrella, 
aircraft, with its extreme mobility and speed over any type of terrain, 
can be employed not only to reduce this time factor but also to over- 
come the forward administrative problem of ammunition supply. The 
fact that anti-tank artillery must move forward to deal with counter- 
attacks is not overlooked. 

At this juncture it is as well to. bear in mind the special characteristics 
of the dive bomber. While other types of bomber aircraft have their uses 
in co-operation with land forces, the dive bomber is so constructed and 
operated that the accuracy of its Lombing approaches that of artillery. 
Consequently it is an extremely valuable air weapon for employment in 
close support of foremost land troops. In this capacity accuracy is an 
essential feature, both from the point of view of the rapid destruction of 
clearly defined obstacles, and as regards the safety of our own troops. 

The effective employment of dive bombers is dependent on the follow- 
ing provisions :— 

(a) They must be looked upon as an integral part of the army. Their 
personnel must not only be conversant with army tactics, but thoroughly 
understand the plan of attack in order that they can co-operate, if 
necessary, on their own initiative. 

(b) The organisation and training of both ground and air troops must 
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be so arranged that fire can be brought to bear on a target at the shortes 
notice. This necessitates the provision of telephonic communicatic 
between the foremost troops and the aircraft, together with some meé 
whereby the actual target can be indicated from the ground. At the sam 
time provision must be made to enable the aircraft to recognise the limit 
of the area occupied by friendly troops. 

The dive bomber is vulnerable both to fighter-aircraft attack and 
well-directed anti-aircraft fire from the ground. In the early stages of tl 
war, the Axis Powers not only enjoyed air supremacy, which enah 
them to provide adequate protection for their dive bombers, but they h 
the additional advantage of attacking troops who were poorly equippe 
with anti-aircraft_weapons. Furthermore, their overwhelming air supre 
macy enabled them to allocate to the army for its entire use specis 
constructed machines with suitably trained crews. i 

However, as the United Nations with their abundant industri 
resources are quickly gaining the ascendancy in the air which in tim 
should ensure air supremacy in at least the main theatres of operatic 
the dive bomber should become an extremely valuable weapon for use i 
conjunction with, and under the control of, the Allied land forces frox 
now onwards. There is no reason why local hostile anti-aircraft fire 
should not be temporarily smothered by some imaginative method during 
a dive-bomber attack. 4 

Of one thing we can be assured. The armies of the future will loa 
upon their air component in the same manner as the traditional armies 


to-day regard their rifles. Aircraft as an essential item of both Naval an 
Military equipment has come to stay. Its strategic and tactical applics 
tion is still in its infancy, 


C. B. Tuornn. 





